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Readers’ letters 11 


Singapore; Portuguese students 4. 
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Los Angeles: failure 
of violence 


This is the Negro revolution, We 
Ant the whole world to know.” 
"*Obably the Negro who shouted 
se words last week in Los 
“geles was feeling ecstatic. Pro- 
ik bly many others in the rioting 
qit the same as he did. This was 
r them, at last, the big release - 
“ase from emotions of resent- 
cnt that have been pent up in 
Bory American Negro for too 

any years, 


here is no question as to where 
fie? blame lies for the rioting. 
Staten months ago, the California 
«'@ Social Welfare Board sent 
“etailed reports citing the slums 
“t Log Angeles) as a danger area 
to 4 t0 the California legislature, 
itat ‘Overnor Brown, and to other 
for - dnd local agencies responsible 
Not Preventing disasters like the 
es (Guardian, August 17). The 
¢j pes stressed a need for imme- 
Nent action to end unjust treat- 
an of the Negroes in the area 
Bai ney CCOHOMIC discrimination 

inst them, 


oy), Governor and legislature not 


th’ ‘lid not implement many of 
bop recommendations in the re- 
the they actually placed many of 
lite Teform programmes that had 
dy ¢ established earlier in jeopar- 
ti, » Making cuts in funds. Then 
ten, pe wave season came along, 
aty! rs went up with the temper- 
‘ s, the rioting begun. 

wy it wasn't just the people of 
tot j Ngeles that went through the 
th. 8. The rest of America went 
Now gh it with them. Chicago, 


oss 


' 


Ways 2OCK, each major city was 
boo for its share of trouble 


trots each major Aimerican city 
2 2 the Negro the same way, 
htypaction of the California legis: 
, tt ignoring the warning 
ip, 2 them about Los Angeles 
is just a specific example 


of what all of America has been 
doing for years. The blame for the 
riots lies at the door of the white 
American. 


But this does not make last week’s 
rioting any great and glorious 
event. As we go to press, 33 peaple 
are reported dead, nearly 800 in- 
jured, and 2,600 people have been 
arrested in the riofs. That list 
would be enough for any tragedy. 


The toll goes further, however. 
President Johnson now has to try 
and think beyond this or that in- 
adequate reform programme. The 
Black Nationalists have got to 
think again about just how effective 
Negro violence would be, even if 
carefully organised, against the 
inilitary might of white America. 
But the toughest thinking of all 
will be going on in the civil rights 
movement, 


The Los Angeles riots have com- 
pletely wiped any essential achieve- 
ments of the civil rights movement 
off the slate. Basically, the non- 
violent Negro movement has 
aimed at changing those aspects 
of the American race problem that 
no legislation could ever change. 


No matter what the Negro was be- 
ing mobilised for on the surface, 
be it the right to vote, better edu- 
cation, better housing, always the 
emphasis of the non-violent ap 
proach was to give the Negro re- 
spect both from himself und his 
white countrymen. The riots have 
reversed this process. Now the 
minds of those white Americans 
that might have been changing 
their opinions on the Negro will be 
closing up again behind a wall of 
fear. 


The civil rights movement is not 
back to where it started, tt is buck 
to somewhere much worse. Where 
ever it tries to mobilise the Negro 


for his rights, Los Angeles will be 
the taunt thrown back. The day 
when the rioting started in Los 
Anveles was the day when the civil 
rights leaders could do nothing to 
stop the violence, the day when the 
Negro was trying to kif], not con 
vert. 


strugele will have been wan, the 
Negro will have achieved his 
rlehits. Bul this will be due ia the 
effort Of thase people in America, 
voloured and white, who have seen 
that the ouly way to achieve real 
equality in Amorica is thraugh 
noreviolence. Tt will nat be due to 


Fortunately, the civil rights move any Gy of © Ku} that whites 


ment will continue to exist despite 
this enormous sethack. Perhaps 
one day, even more fortunately if 
will no longer need to exist. 'Phe 


Troops move in on the Negro 
aren af Lon Angeles. 4 burst fia 
hydrant pluraas on thei left 


ers 


errr seo 


sie 


ne 
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Teach-ins 


van they promote understanding 
of the ‘ other side’? 


Dr Rachel Pinney 
will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening 
which does just this. 


12 July - 17 October: London - Bir- 
yoinvham - Manchester - Carlisle - 
Glasgow - Edinburgh - Newcastle - 
Leeds - Sheffield - Manchester - 
Oxford - Bristol - Southampton. - 
Brighton, 
Vriday August 20, Saturday 21 

YMCA, 14 St Andrews Street 

EDINBURGH 
Monday August 23, Tuesday 24, Thurs- 
dey 26, Friday 27 

YMCA, Blackett Street 

NEWCASTLE 
7.30 pm admission free collection 
Enquiries to 93 Oakley Street, 


London S.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


£#) renounce war and | will never @ 
Msupport or sanction another ” 
This pledge signed by each 
meamber is the basis of the Peace 
Pledge Union send your pledge to 
PPU Headquarters Dick Sheppard 
House 6 Endsteigh Street WC1 


‘Resistance’ 


Since the National Committee of 100 
has come in for some sniping in the 
Resistance controversy, perhaps I may 
set the record straight so far as that 
body is concerned. 


Although Resistance was originally 
founded as the successor to the former 
London Committee bulletin, as from 
the second issue it also incorporated 
the old National Committee bulletin, fol- 
lowing a decision af the National Cam- 
mittee on 25 January, 1964. It is fair 
to add that this was a considerable factor 
in Resistance’s rapld rise in circulation. 
A high proportion of readers and distri- 
butors are outside London - some 15% 
of the circulation is sold in Cardiff alone 
« 80 that the National Committee became 
a suitably representative body to discuss 
the magazine from the readers’ point of 
view. So much for Nicolas and Ruth 
Walter's assertion that Resistance has 
never been connected with the National 
Committee, 


Incidentally, it is no less an exaggeration 
to claim that the magazine was indepen- 
dent of the Loniton Committee since it 
began, Until last February its finances 
were handled entirely through the Lon- 
don Cominittee, if was both duplicated 
and published in the office, and until 
Yast month the London Secretary devoted 
a considerable amount of time to it. Is 
this * little help’? 


What caused concern in the National 
Committee wis the studied anonymity 
of the editors, even to the point of de- 
clining to attend Committee meetings. 
John Kety claims that this prevents the 
police from Knowing who they are, whilst 
Praple in the peace movement do know. 
doubt whether the police are really 
hindered, but | do know that a great 
many readers outside London do not 
know who the editors are. Dare [ suggest 
an analogy here with the Oicial Secrets 
Acts, which are designed primarily to 
keep the general public in the dark, 
rather than the “ enemy’? 


The question requiring Resislanee to 
print only the “party line’ did not 
arise. What was objected to was using 
editorial anonymity to pass off individual 
views as thase of the whole Committec. 
The National Committee has certainly 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word. jun 4s Discaunta for 
semcs Box No ls extra Carsh with order (not 
stumps please) Adveris tu reach 5 Caledonian 
Ra. f.ondon by Orst post Monday Bor 
No replies to same adiress. bisplayed advert 
isements ratex on application 


N.1 


Personal 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send thein tu Wir Resister 

International, 88 Park Avente, Entietd, Middx 
PREGNANCY TEST, rapid, accurate Send two 
ruineas and small ourtne specimen Hadh 
Laboratorics, 18 Harvist Road. Londow N.W.6 

WEDNESDAY AT PEACK NEWS Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News offic 
12 aim to 6 pm especially Wednesday «to 9 
pm) and ‘Thursday. 5 Caledonian Hoad, Kings 
Cross, Landon N.1 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right to 

select from notices sent in To make the service 

aé complete as possible, we urge organisers to 

1 Send entries to arrive vot tater than frst 
post Manday (Friday preferred) 

2 [Include date, town, place Chall, street). 
nature of ovent, speakers, organisere tand 
kecretary’s address) 

To publivise full details 

displayed advertisement 

Kemember to order copies of Peace News for 

your advertised meeting: Sale ar Keturn From: 

Cireulation Dept., 5 Catedonian Rd, NI. 


book a classified or 


POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain: 3 months 136, 6 months 26s, 


1 year $08 
Abroad (seamall) 3 months 128, 6 months 34x, 
1 year 463. Add lés pa for pamphiets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle Rast: 3 months 138 ¢d. 
@ months 27a 6d. 1 year 52s. 


India, Africa and South East Asia: 3 months 
166, 6 months 32s, 1 year 40x. 
Australia, New Zealand and Far East: 3 months 


18s, # months 46s, 1 year 6K. 


North America: $10 a year to Peace News, c/o 
A¥SC, 160 North L5th 8, Philadeiphta 2, Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London NI 


never attempted to subdue or sabotage 
Resistance, as implied by the Walters. 
The aim has always been to establish 
an effective working relationship based 
on inutual confidence. 

Nicolas and Ruth Walter (Peace News 
August 13) refer to the “ anonymous 
members of the National Committee.” 
The Committee has no members, but 
supporters of any local Committee or 
yroup ure welcome to take a full part 
in any meeting. This does not create 
anonymity. Attenders give their names, 
and where relevant these are mentioned 
in the minutes. The names of al) office- 
holders in the Committee, both national 
and regional, are available to all and 
have even been published in Resistance. 
The Resistance Group are the odd men 
out. 


The Resistance Group have made their 
untlateral declaration of independence, 
and it is now for them to justify it by 
results. In the meantime may we all get 
back to our main task of peacemaking, 
without wasting time and effort in per- 
sonal rancour. 

Willlam Hetherington, 

13 Goodwin Street, London N.4. 


One wonders what possible new support- 
ers of the peace movement think when 
they read letters jike that from Nicolas 
and Huth Walter. 


As to the extraordinary charge that J 
have been out to “sabotage” Resistance 
is It too much to hope that people might 
be able to distinguish between sabotage 
and uninhibited but constructive crili- 
cism? 

The argument about Resistance has in 
fact been very useful as the editorial 
group, both orally and in writing, has 
acknowledged. 


Some time ago Jahn Papworth, Peter 
Moule and myself discussed the fature 
of Resistance with its printer Pat Pottle 
and jater in the same day with two 
members of the editorial group. These 
discussions were perfectly open and 
aboye board but seem to have giveti 
rise to the wild rumour that the Walters 
saw fit to put in writing. 

Surely we know by now that the first 
and only thing to do with a rurnour is to 
speak or write directly fe the people 


Publications 

THE COMMON LIFE and spiritual faving, on 
pea anal piritual comaunurism, edited by 
Swann Avyaktananda, are sent free Apply 
fo the Vedanta Mouvement, 13° Eisenham Si 


London W 


FOR PEACE CAMPAIGNERS 


LITERAEURE 
i a comprehensive literature ser 


Peace Packets 


vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations, 20s a year, start now, Housman 
othe Peace News Looksellers) iWedontan 
Koad, London NI. 


Accommodation vacant 


WOULD ANYONE Wike to shure home aud ex 
pensex wilh widow? Box 393 
Accommodation wanted 

TWO FEMALES, CND, require twa nele 
rooms North or Central London, CilA $463 


23-29 August, Mon-Sun 


BUDAPEST - BRUGES. Last 
Workshops European goodwill tour. 23 


part of Caravan 
Buda- 


pest, 24: Vienna, 2 Prague, 26-27: Bast and 
West Berlin, 2 Cologne, 29: Bruy Details 
SW 3uKU 


26 August, Thursday 


LONDON E.J1. 8 pm. Friends Meeting House 
Kush Road Chris and Heather Gibson and 
others. “ Yauths' Eye View of Pacifism.’ PPU 


27-30 August, Fri-Mon 


KEELE University, Staffs. Third Annual Con- 
ference of British Humanist Assoc. “ Revalu 
ations of the Family.” Speakers: Prof Lester 
Kirkendall, Michael Power, Brigid Brophy, H 
L. Mivin. Details 13° Prince of Wales Terrace, 
W.8. (WES 2341). 


28 Aug-11 Sept Sat-Sat 


LOWESTOFT and YARMOUTH. National YCND 
project, ‘(On the Beach." Details 14 Grays 
Inn Road, W.C.1. CHA 3872. 

31 August, Tuesday 
LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. Lon- 


don Area monthly mtg open to alt members 
for discussion, planning and reports, PPU. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


allegedly involved. The 
do is to rush into print. 


last thing to 


Can we now get on with little details 
like stopping the war in Vietnam? From 
Berkeley, California, has come news that 
they are preparing a major demonstra- 
tion for October 15 and 16 and a sug- 
gestion that there be world-wide action 
for peace in Vietnam on those same 
dates. We know that something big re- 
quires about two or three months pre- 
paration, That means that we have just 
time enough, 

Peter Cadogan, 

§ Acton Way, Cambridge. 


I am distressed and so must others be 
to read in Peace News the quarrelsome 
letters about Resistance matters. We are 
in a movement working for a non-violent 
society but these people have in words 
been untrue to our aims and unkind to 
each other. 


A terrible war is raging in Vietnam. It 
is increasing in spite of all our efforts. 
Yet we waste our energies and disturb 
ibe spirits by writing long letters like 
these. 


How can we ever expect to win any peace 
while we are disunited, and, to make 
things worse, publish the fact in, of all 
papers, Peace News? I hope the angry 
ones keep silent for a time now and 
rise above their dissensions. May they 
then meet in friendship and really work 
for peace together. 

Pegzey Smith, 

106 Regents Park Road, London N.W.L. 


Peace on the roads 


While agreeing in principle with almost 
all John-Francis Phipps writes in To- 
wards Peate on the Roads (Peace News 
August 13) there is another aspect he 
might well consider. A preat deal of 
heavy traffic now on the roads should 
not be on the roads at all, and there Is 
not the slightest need for it to be on the 
roads, 


An immediate neeessity is Jor the gov- 
ernment to take action about the rail- 
ways and canals. The Heeching axe must 
be halted at once. Many (not all) of the 
lines which have been closed must be 
reopened. Services at times passengers 


Envelope bargains 
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Hlent 
yor 


6s a 1,000 (postage 3s extra) and upwart 
joh lots of white business envelopes. Bxce 
coloured pencila 2s dozen (postage 18)- 
all stationery call or write: ‘ 


Hovnsmans, 5 Caledonian Road, London NA. { 
ee 


by 


PIANOS HOVE 220CAMOLH HIGH STREEI NWI 


Special offer for new readers 


8S weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 5s 


Air edition 8 weeks for 10s; US, 8 
weeks for 1 dollar. Send th¥ 
coupon to Peace News, 5 Caledonias | 
Road, London N.1. (Block letter 
please.) 


Name 
pa ee eee ee ee 


Address 


rd, 


need them, and at fares they can affor 


must be provided, and a real effort mé# 
to attract as much passenger traffic 
possible back to the railways. 


Heavy traffic should be forbidden on tt | 

roads and forced to travel by rail 

canal, ’ 
(a) 


This would probably wipe off the defi, 
on the working of rail and canal. 4 
would also save countless lives, 5P' rt 
the traffic, and make life more comf 
able for us all, 

Rev Geoffrey P. T. Paget King, | 
Steenoven Mission House, 

16 Aberdeen Road, London N.S. | 


Ball on firearms ~ 


John Ball (Peace News, August 6, 196 
commends the three-month firearms 
nesty but I feel less sanguine about te | 
After all, very few of the guns in prin. 
hands vre actually used for murd®! 
whereas all the really lethal weaP ” 
handed in during the amnesty are the 
given, gratis, to the army. 


‘ 
A three-year amnesty for private cate | 
however (to adapt the suggestions ie) 
John-Francis Phipps’ excellent art© 
would have my unqualified approval 
Barbara Smoker, 
86 Dalmain Road, London SE23. 


More letters page 11 


Back numbers 


A in 

In response to our appeal for back me 
bers of recent issues we have been ar: 
to complete our sets for Jant pul 
Fehruary and May of this year: 
we still need copies of: ane? 
et 26 Martin 1 

ng). A} 
April 30 (Revahation and Vialene?)or 
if readers have spare copies (haw at 
few) for 1959 to 1h00 wo should be 
to hear from them. ‘ 4 he} 
Postage on all returned copies *n0 i 
refunded, if requested; papers a6 = | 
be sent unfolded and packed jisni 
curely as possible. Address: ub Raw 
Dept, Peace News, 5 Caledaniat 
London N,1. 
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/02 arrested in Gandhian rent campaign 


Hiern Merker write The ancient 
Meenakshi t Temple at) Madurai, South 
ndia, Whech fipured su prominently an 
Gandhi's camipatens te open Uindt 
femptes to Vntouchables. is agai at the 
Centre of Gandbtian action 

Wor several years, Sarvodaya workers in 
aminad, South India, have been con 
cerned about 
Han of temple dands. These lands are 
peed at low rates to Jandowners wha 
fe ey rem out to anricudtural labour 
Ade evorbitant rates. Mor example 
‘ rented fo the Jandovwners by the 


the nisuse and exploita- 


leinple for only seven vases of 
were per vear is leased to the 
at 20 bags per acre per year 


rice ped 
PeOUPELSs 


{arly this year, the peasants of Vilam 
patth cillage, where some 386 acres of 
the Meenakshi ‘Temple dand are bein 
rented in this unfiir way, approached 
Jagannathan, the Gandhian leader in 


the South. Subsequent approaches to the 
authomties, however, proved tseless 

On July 2, a campaign of mass prayer 
and fasting: by up te a hundred villavers 
and Sarvodaya workers brought the issue 
into the open. ‘Fhe demonstrators de 


mianded that oun aecordanece with the 
recently opassecdk Tand uets at results 
tions, the temple buds be veheused to the 
jamdess agricul€ura) labourers The 
campaign centred on a part of the tanad 
woch had been registered aa the mame 
of absentee relatives of the chief os 


plotting Landowner 


After a week, the government indicated 
owas willl fo distenm and the campaign 
was called off) only fo be resumed ten 
days later when nevotlations were side 
tracked 

Japatnmathan went on oa total fast whieh 


Tenants fight rent increases 


In Islington 


weqgete News reporter terites: ‘Three 
dist 5 ago, just us the Islington Council 
"Shanded for the summer, notices of 
ea Increases to operate from Septem. 
Ty New tenancy agreement forms, and 
anon “rebate” scheme were served 
nee council householders in the Is- 
*: Blon borough. The proposed rent rises 
Need from 6s l0d to 38s 1d, putting 
OMe rents up to over £5 a week. 

bh Series of protest meetings, initiated 
x Mrs Ivy Hagland, were held on differ- 
ae Council! estates, each attended by 
ae ¢ 500. people. On August 8, an action 
rr Tes was formed to co-ordinate 
hte throughout the area. Then, 
the» some preliminary meetings between 
Me Mayor, Councillor B.D. Ward, and 
at a dagland, a deputation was received 
in 1@ town hall last Friday. The action 
We mittee Planned to accompany the 
ign utation with an all-female demonstra- 
_ on outside the town hall. 


the campaign which led up to the depu- 
ee 


Bolshoi banned 
“ 
ploLsnor FACES FOREIGN OFFICE 
pAN” read the headline; and the stary 
owed: A special farewell perform. 
*Nte hy the HKolshol Ballet: may have 
ht be canecHed because of political trou- 
© with the Foreign Office. The com- 
“ny planned to end its British tour 
‘teed a performance in aid of the Wer- 
bind Russell Peace Foundation at Win- 
Ro lon Town Hall next month. But the 
ee rnment has told the Foreign Ofice 

visiting Russlan artists should not 
Pear in support of Britlsh political 
Wements or any domestic issue that 


eld Prove controversial... Mr Ralph 

$a Senmau, Lord Russells seeretary, 

tom later: “We have had no word 

hei the Foreign Office or any other 

cong,.68 far as we are concerned the 
tert is poing ahead '2" 


ang an sympathise with Mr Schoennan 
’ Lord Russell as their finaneial coup 

breatened, We never thought of ask- 
le the Bolshoi Ballet te appear for us 
than U don’t suppose they would have 
hag’? but now we find that, even if we 
Onn, the viston of promised riches would 
Nice ave disappeared as the Foreign 
act © did) its” balletie-dream-shattering 
‘ally we were thinking of asking Mr 
: to do a gala performance for us 
ete - bigh-kicking in shorts - but 
his’ Scilly Istes photos haye revealed 
Duly C88 as not the nagnetic crowd. 
Seen, Fe we were hoping for; and now he 
lavage lo have decided to stage his spee- 
(with shows for the Labour Party 
Sy Lor without Foreign Office approval). 

Many finanelal ploys frustrated - aud 
"o need money, please, 


BOR OVERY 
‘otal since February & 


£1302 


1 ; 

“tributions this week £10 1.0 
*@ send cheques atc (payable 

& no News Ltd) to Merfyn Tumer, 

“ledonian Road London N1 


Ag 
Wi 


tation being received verged on civil 
disobedience. Tenants decided not to re- 
turn the new agreement forms embady- 
ing the rent increases until the council 
showed some signs of responding to their 
protest. Representatives on the different 
estates called on their co-tenants, giving 
them Jeaflets and collecting the agree- 
ment forms from them. A fighting fund 
was launched and £34 raised from the 
Various estates. 


The main complaint of the tenants was 
the suddenness of the steep rent in- 
crease. They would have acvepted it 
had it been spread out over a period 
of months as has happened ino other 
boroughs, 

The Council's press officer, Mr Casey, 
offered the following reasons for the 
increase: the overall rise of costs in 
land, building, credit facilities; the 
seven-year building programme recently 
embarked on by the Council; the ex- 
penses incurred through amalgamation 


with Finsbury when the GLC was 
formed. 

He said that meeting costs could not 
he deferred and rates had alsa rise. 


by 7d in the £. The Council was anxtous 
to maintain a balance between rising 
rates and rents; and, since many Isling- 
ton rate payers are residents of multi- 
occupied buildings and on the wailing 
list for Council fiats, the rents had to 


rise sharply with the rates. Otherwise 
there would have been a dispropar- 
tionate rates escalation. He added that 
this was the first rent rise in “old” 


Istington for 7) years; there hud been 
periodic increases in Finsbury before 
the borcughs merged. 

Mr Casey denied that the sharp rent 
increases would bring undue hardship to 
the tenants. The rent jncreases of old 
ave pensioners will be met, as in the 
past, by the National Assistance Board, 
(For this reason, the action commiltice 
advised old age pensioners not to wilh- 
hold their agreement forms.) Others who 
claim they cannot afford the new rents 
ean apply to the Coyneijl ta undergo 
what will be, in effect, a means test. 
Their income will be assessed in rela- 
tion to the rent they have heen ordered 
to pay; a rent rebate may or may nat 
be allowed accordingly. 

The action committee’s press officer, Mr 
North, was sure that this “rebate” 


“The Prime Minister is to star in a series of ' spectacular’ rallies to be staged during ‘Sept mabe 


Bands, choirs, and any other crowd-pulling devices which local Labour organisers can think of, have b 


seheme wanld dead to a ecansiderable 
increase in the number of hardship cases 
in the borough. He did) nat expect the 
Council to be generous, For saemeane 
with a low income and a high rent, the 
addition of even a few shillings on the 
rent can mean hardship. 

As we go to press, the [shauton tenants’ 
campaign has inet with some degree of 
suceess. Af the meeting with the Mayor 
last Friday, it was agreed that a special 
meeting of the council be called to can- 
sider the matter im the near future 
Special consideration wold be given to 
staggering the increases. 


The Islington pratest nay not yer be 


aver, however. Much still depends on 
what concrete action the Council de- 
cides to take. Wt is possible too that 


tenants of other boroughs may protest 
against rent inereases. tn Walthant For- 
est, where tenants face rent rises rang 
ing up to £1 & kd a week, the Leyton 
Communist Party plans a series of pro- 
test meetings, the Paily Worker reported 
last Saturday. In Hackney, rent mses are 
expected to be considered at a special 
meeting of the council on Auprust 25 


wa) 


eausecl ay Stiront Gaetividy Adter a weck 
of Cesttae, thet distviet colleetar and the 
ftenyle ciithiarities promused to trander 
the land te “neutral villagers As the 
recipients hecame known, however, tt 
was fuund that, withoant exception, they 
were ib Guder the direct intiuence af 
the dundowner Phe orteinal pattern of 
exploitation would therefure  cantinue 
even thetush ie detter of the tiiw had 
been observed 

This deck te direct actin, On uly 
there was picketing on the temple hands 
and villagers started to till the exploited 
lumi A firsi group ot ZO was arrested. 
In the next two days, over 200 villagers, 
together with Sarvedaya leaders Japan 
nathan, Keithan and Gora. were arrested 
during picketing. Vo date, 702 picketers 
and titlers have been arrested. Tliee 
hundred of these prople were rounded 
hp te admidnmight catd ou the satyagratia 
camp in the village - all of which shows 
how the catapaign is having an impact 
on the authormes 

The potentialities af (his campaign are 
tremendous. With the support of Vinoba 
Bhave (although if remaing ta be sean 
how he reconeiles the present cumpaign 
with his belief in follawing the Ine of 


24 


least resistance), the leaders regard 
Vilumpatth as a test case, the pattern 
of which should be extended to the 


entire Tamiinad state, perhaps even all 
of tndia They are, therefore, heiay 
extremely careful ve keep the [ssaea 
viear and uot to settle for any early 
false compromises. As one of them put 
it: “This is a test case and the small 
viclary cannot be left at that. A pattern 
of full integrity has to he built up that 
van be followed thraughout.” 

his issue is a hot one in every corner 
of India and it could be that the jospira- 
tion of satyayrahka could hring an awak. 
ening similar to that sparked aft by 
Gandhi's at iirst apparently insignificant 
vesture of grabbing a handful of salt at 
Dandi. The issue is well chasen and 
the potential is there. In the next few 
months, the Sarvodaya scene might have 
much to offer 


Police lift ‘little’ magazines 


On July 14, Dave Cunliffe 
Mortis of Screeches Publications, a 
publishing group well known far the 
work it has done in’ publishing avant 
garde poetry in this country, umnalled 
out advance order anc contributors’ 
coples of the “Golden Convolvulus " 
erotica anthology, edited by Arthur 
Moyse, Only one of these copies {s 
known (0 have arrived at its destination. 


On July 27, the police visited the head: 
quarters of Sereeches and taok away 
several copies af their publications. In 
a letter to Peace News, Dave Cunliffe 
writes that " we let them take these books 
48 We considered that they, the books, 
would | verify that we were uw literary 
press, 


The police asked questions sbout other 
“Tittle” magazines and demanded infor- 
mation about people cannected with the 
erotica anthology. This Cunliffe and Mor. 
rs refused to give then. 


According ta the police, a 


and Tina 


Jocal GEO 


ordered by Transport House,” (Sunday Times, August 15), 


official bad made a complaint. Mueh of 
the poliee questioning centred un the 
assumption that the erotica anthaloyy 
wan “Gbseene literafire? and that sell 
ing it by mail might allow children to 
receive it, 

Later the police informed Cunliffe and 
Morris that al} of their books had been 
farwatded iu the publie prosecutors’ 
office ta decide whether ar not there is 
’ case against Sereeches. The books in. 
cluded * Poetmeat.” “ Flowers of Saow." = 
“twa for our Time,” “ Victims of our: 
Fear,” “Night baak of the Mad 
“New Departures" 2 and a. 
Dave Cantiffe writes that he is confident 
the police do tol have a valid) cane 


against Sereeches jut stresses hat it: 


would be all too easy to come down on” 
“sneh an obviously small and valierable. 
(inanceavise) press. if (hey do aa anid 
suceeed, they will establish a precedent 


which they might well use in the fature oo: 


against any litle magazing which sup. 
posediy oflends thei sengibilities.” 
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Malcolm Caldwell 


Singapore: Britain’s golden opportunity | 


Singapore’s secession from Malaysia 
eame as a shock. Few people with an in- 
terest in south-east Asia expected the 
two-year old Federation to last. But it 
was thought that rupture would be pre- 
eeded by prolonged and open clashes. 
Tt now appears that the break has in 
fact come jin order to try to forestall 
communal rioting. Whether it will or 
not remains to be seen, ‘The position of 
the Chinese in Malaya and the Malays 
in Singapore is an unenviable one. It 
will be surprising if the next few months 
pass without racial incidents. 


Viewers who saw recorded television 
coverage of the dramatic news confer- 
ence at which Lee Kuan Yew, Singapore 
premier, made the announcement of 
secession will have been left in no doubt 
as to his feelings on the matter. All 
his adult life, as he said, had been de- 
voted to creating a merger between 
Malaya and Singapore. He played per- 
haps the biggest role of any single per- 
son in bringing about Malaysia in 1963. 
Now his life’s work lies in ruins. He 
may retain distant hopes of another 
coming together sometime in the future, 
but such hopes are faint indeed. 


There were two compelling reasons why 
Lee originally sought Malaysia. The first 
was to frustrate the left-wing forces 
on Singapore. There was a real possi- 
bility that they might win power on the 
island, which would then become a base 
for Chinese communism in south-east 
Asia, The second was to give himself 
a wider political stage upon which to 
perform. He is generally admitted to be 


one of the ablest politicians in Asia. 


Paradoxically, the Singapore Left, which 
once opposed Malaysia and called for 
independence, is now attacking seces- 
sion. It is hard to see why. ‘the only 
alternative open to Tunku, on his own 
admission, was suppression of Singa- 
pore political leaders. The central gov- 
ernment would have had no compunc- 
tion in jailing as many hundreds as it 
felt necessary to break the Jeft. It 
hasn't spared the Socialist Front in 
Malaya, for example. What Lee himself 
will do now if the Left looks once 
again like winning poner on Singapore 
is anybody's guess. He too can be ruth- 
less, especially where anything suspect 
of Communism is concerned, 


The Malay leaders, to turn to the second 
point, had no intention of allowing any 
scope in Malaysia for Lee’s ambitions. 
It was made quite plain to him that he 
would not be allowed access to the 
machinery of democracy outside Singa- 
pore. He tried to extend the scope of 
his own party, the People’s Action 
Party (PAP), to the mainland. He was 
forced to withdraw. His latest move was 
the formation of a Malaysian Solidarity 
Convention in an effort to evade the 
embargo on the PAP, It consisted of 
most of the opposition groups in Ma- 
Jaysia, with, of course, PAP predomi- 
nance. 


What was it that the Malay leaders in 
Kuala Lumpur had against Lee and his 
lieutenants? His socialism was moderate 
enough: an amalgam of municipal plan- 


ning and discreet encouragement to 
private investors. It posed little threat 
to the status quo. But he was outspoken- 
ly in favour of a “ Malaysian Malaysia.” 
This innocent-sounding formulation con- 
cealed a whole touchy range of issues, 
Lee felt that the other conimunities had 
been asked to make too many conces- 
sions to the Malays in the Federation, 
or rather that there was no sign that the 
Malays were willing to work towards 
equal status for all races in the country. 
There was no doubt that for their part 
the Malays harboured for the Singapore 
premier a quite exceptional distrust and 
dislike. We seemed to typify for them 
all that was alien. “ Kill Lee Kuan Yew” 
was often shouted at Malay extremist 
meetings, and it was said that more 
than one attempt had indeed been made 
on his life. 


Ife certainly liked to take a bodyguard 
around with him. Whatever the rational 
case behind this irrational hatred, it 
had become increasingly clear in recent 
months that Lee’s prospects of political 
advance on the Federation level had 
been implacably and permanently 
barred by the opposition of important 
Malay leaders to the right of Tunku. 


The position is, of course, an embarrass- 
ing one for Britain. Al} our official 
sbokesmen have been lauding Malaysia 
to the skies as a model democracy and 
a madel of inter-racial co-operation. To 
have listened to British politicians you 
would have thought Malaysia was united 
and determined to repulse Sukarno, and 
that it was Indonesia that was on the 


Portuguese students’ trial 


Tom McGrath writes: Of the thirty-one 
sludents on trial in Portugal accused 
of being active members of the Portua- 
guese Communist Party, thirteen have 
been acquitted. This verdict was des- 
cribed) by London barrister, Mr Jan 
Macdonald, wha visited the trial on be- 
half of Amnesty International, “as a 
gesture in the right direction in Portu- 
gal. . . but one must remember that 
18 of the students were imprisoned.” 


The reasons behind the favourable de- 
elsions towards thirteen of the students 
and the relatively low sentences given 
to the others (the maximum sentence 
was two years when the prosecution was 
calling for eight years for two of the 
accused) were probably the strength of 
the defence case and the weakness of 
the prosecution. 


The students, who are aged hetween 16 
and 23, all come from respectable, 
middle-class families. Thelr parents 
banded together beforo the trial to 
protest to the authorities. There were 
23 defence lawyers, all of whom spoke 
out in court at considerable personal 
risk, some of whom pave their services 
free. The defence called 401 witnesses, 
including friends of the accused and 
several well-known university professors 
who gave evidence that the students had 
been only trying to form student asso- 
ciations. (In Portugal, the only “ asso- 
elations" allowed by the government 
are those the government itself has 
taken some part in forming.) 


The prosecution, on the other hand, 
only managed to obtain one witness, 
a PIDE (secret police) agent, and he 
was shown in cross-examination to he 
ignorant of the facts on which he was 
supposed to he giving evidence. As a 
result of this, a second PIDE agent also 
did not appear. 


The person whom one would have 
thought to be the key witness for the 
prosecution did not appear in court at 
all. He is Nuno Alvares Pereira who was 
first arrested on a suspicion of carrying 
on “Communist” activities in the uni- 
versity. A month after his arrest, the 


Jahn Ball 
Is on holiday 


other students were arrested, presum- 
ably on his evidence. Then, before the 
trial, this man, who was supposed to 
have been the main organiser of 
“Communist” activities in the univer- 
sities, was released from prison. At 
the time of the trial he was believed to 
he in Rio de Janeiro. 


The non-appearance of Pereira was also 
important because it is highly probable 
that the “confessions” which some of 
the students signed were based on evi- 
dence supplied by him. Supposedly as 
a result of torturing, 25 students signed 
“confessions” prepared by the PIDE, 
(Whether they signed them or not made 
little difference in court, however, be- 
cause the public prosecutor said that 
even the students who didn't sign were 
proved guilty ~ for the Communist Party 
instructed its members not to sign con- 
fessions!) The torture methods used 
are said to be either to keep the prisoner 
Ley ae still for several hours on end, 
or foreibly keep him awake for two or 
three nights. 


Barahona Fernandez, a professor of psy- 
chiatry, who was a key witness for the 
defence and gave expert evidence on 
the effects of sleeplessness on a person's 
veracity, related how, in his normal run 
of duties, he had heen called in to 
attend to one of the prisoners who had 
to be taken to hospital. Ne decided that 
the student was suffering from being 
awake for about 60 hours. But one of 
the prison doctors had corrected him, 
saying, ‘“‘not 60 hours, about 48 to 
50.” 

Although it is not technically an offence 
to belong to the Communist Party in 
Portugal, it is an offence to helong to 
any “secret, illicit and subversive as- 
sociatlon"” which tries to change the 
rovernment by violent and illegal means. 
The prosecution alleged that it was a 
“notorious fact" that the Communist 
party is such an organisaton. This was 
contested by the defence and led to a 
long legal wrangle. 


During the trial, the students managed 
to have the following note passed to 
Mr Macdonald: 


“Dear Friend, 
"The students who sre now being 
brought to a court which Is not a 


court but a part of the Salazarist es- 
tablishment want to express you their 
own feelings of thanks and those of all 
political prisoners of Portuga) for the 
action of Amnesty and for your cour- 
age and sympathy coming to our loved 
and tyrannised country in one of its 
worst moments. Once again thank you 
and go on as far as possible and as 
necessary,” 


This note was signed by al) 31 of the 
students. 


Mr Macdonald told me that when he 
arrived at the trial a sigh of relief ran 
round the courtroom. Most people 
thought he had been immediately de- 
ported on arrival in Portugal. It was 
an encouragement to the accused, their 
parents and defence lawyers to know 
that a sympathetic observer from an- 
other country would be ‘present during 
some of the tense business of the trial. 


Al of the students, including those ac- 
quitted, had to serve six months im- 
prisonment before the trial, Under Por- 
tuguese Jaw the political police can 
hold people for up to three months 
without authorisation, and thereafter for 
a further three months if permission 
has been granted from the Home Office. 
Thus, even though some of the students 
were acquitted, in terms of human suf- 
fering they did not exactly “get off 
easy’ by being found “not guilty.” 


This trial further underlines the sever- 
ity of the Salazar regime. Probably 
ilg main aim was to smash any radical 
students movement before it got under 
way, just as the trade union movement 
was destroyed in the past. And it has 
perhaps put an effective end to student 
associations of any kind. 


It is heartening to know, however, that 
even in Portugal there is a limit to 
what can he perpetrated in a court of 
law in which the judges themselves are 
part and parcel of a repressive establish- 
ment. The trial has produced some gain 
on the side of freedom. But it would 
be a great mistake to think that the 
acquittal of a few students means that 
the secret police, the government prose- 
cution and the government itself are be. 
coming more liberal. The opposite is 
robahly the case. Even Salazar can 
earn from some of his mistakes. 


point of cracking up. Now all thts will 
have to be reversed rather abruply, 
In the last few days, a cornerstone OF 
our south-east Asia policy has crumble? 
away. All this could have been fore 
seen, One could not, of course, prophe 
how Malaysia would meet its end, om 
that meet its end it would, 


The Labour government should be grate: 
ful, however, for what has happent@ | 
They have been afforded a second chane 
quite unexpectedly to recast their forelet 
policies. What are the relevant factors: | 
President Sukarno will undoubteay 
come to terms with Singapore, who | 
trading facilities he needs. He has su 
fered as much as Singapore from eco 
omic confrontation. In these circumstal 
ces, the British bases ean be gradually 
run down, Too sudden a pull-out woule 
be unfair to the island, whose economy 
is to a large extent dependent upon me 
employment created by the bases. 
As far as the rump Malaysia is co” 
cerned, two developments seem likely: 
First, there will be a strong and proba? 
ly irresistible move in Sarawak ane 
Sabah to Jeave the Federation and 
form, with Brunel, an independent state 
of “ Kalimantan Utara.” This will be a 
ceptable, indeed welcome, to Sukarno 
and should bring to an end the secur. 
problem in Borneo. Second, Malaya Wl? 
come to terms with Indonesia, partly 
counter Singapore influence there, 2%" 
partly because there will be no furthel 
Malaysia to provoke Sukarno. It is J! 
conceivable that the right-wing Malay 
parties will seek to go further and Jo! 
Indonesia fo isolate Singapore. But th 
development is certain to meet * 
united opposition of all the other com 
munities, and of the more madera 
Malay leaders themselves, 


In any case, we are being offered & 
God-sent opportunity to withdraw an 
troops and hases without going bar 
on our promise, One major obstacle, $ 
course, remains: US wishes. There 

no doubt that America will view, 
British retreat from south-east Asia WI" 
dismay. Behind their positions in V! 

nam they will have the feeling en 
there is little Ieft to defend, no seco 
line. However, now is the opportu; 
time to reappraise our position vis-a¥%) 
the US in Asia. The break-down us | 
Malaysia should encourage © | 
to stand apart from the American CO”, 
mitment in Vietnam and to use 0) 
good offices to set afoot moves aim” 
at terminating the war. 
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Malcolm Caldwell is a lecturer at can 


London School of Ortental and Afri 
Studies, He has recently returned ff 
a year In south-east Asia. 
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James Kirkup 


Season 


of the Dead 


Atigust in Japan as called O-Bon, the 
ee of the Dead. it is a time when 
ey everyone, _partieufarly those 
in Me divine away from home, working 

OMe of Japan's gipantic cities, tries 
ip spend a few days at his birthplace, 
i with his parents, to burn incense and 
oe (rihute ta the spints of his dead 
"Neestors at the small wooden family 
SUMING found in every house 


als fronical that the Americans, pro- 
fe unwittingly, chose the Season of 
re Jead an which to drop their atom 
Mbs on Miroshima and Nagasaki. Ou 
ne two days of black inhumanity, 
en Mirostima and Nagasaki people 
ie absent from their CiUies, staying 
Hore their country relatives, But there 
ne alsa Iuany strangers, not mnchudins 
iol One cannot help thinking of the 
.. My freaks of destiny thitt were evi. 
enced in that season of ghosts. 

During this season, it is very dificult 
4 keloa seat on the crowded trains of 
“apan's already overworked  Nattonal 
ways. Plane Gekets are ata prem 
Yin, and at is almost impossible to tind 
(Mel accommodation, ‘his was particu- 
rly searce for the castal visitor to 
jtvoshimia, Where all hotel rooms lad 
ren hooked up ane year ahead by the 
iren Imwin = and: warring - peace organ 
Anos: the Japan Couneil against 
“Omie and llydragen Bombs, called 
VeNsurkyo, most of whose Members are 
lmnnnists with Chinese sympathies; 
A€ Democratic Socialist National Con: 
Wess against Nuclear Arms and for 
phd Peace, called Kakkon: and the 
yan 


with the Japan Socialist 
Uni General Council of Japan 
1 Ms, called Sohyu, 
“Te Peace movement mM Japan is tragic: 
be divided: each organisation wants to 
ig (HC pence orgamsation, and there 
bhi, of petty bickering and scram- 
ly & for prestige and publicity, which 

My niund is far worse than any 
det Shint the movement may be 


Party 
Trade 


Pl] 
Kive 
ple Various organisations also vie with 
lee Other in inviting to dupan the 
nae! number of professional confer 
i attenders from abroad, who are 
their On strictly-conducted tours, say 
Phapay Pieces and applaud in the right 
the ® at the endless conferences and 
in . are scen sitting weary and bored, 
, the lobbies of modern ‘hotels 


ing SMS lo me that these conferences 
hay Yiose attending them (though they 
the (enounce the war in Vietnam and 
duno etican bombing attaeks recently 
itn td from Okinawa) are out of touch 
ang) Peality, out of touch with humanity. 
bing S&rlainly, in their incessant squab 
Pence Out of foueh with the spirit) of 
The 
Tee fOMmMon peanle of Hiroshima, on 
tints peht of August 5. as | straled in 
ion, Cace Park, seemed to have no rela 
Whoww? al all with these conferences, 
fig OFdtors’ voices, in many languages 
he pel hy Japanese translations, eould 
tye, VArd from loudspeakers booming 
. the Peace Memortal in hectoring, 
Ve and abusive tones, regularly 
Wha Tupted by bursts of applause, 
al Were the ordinary folk of Hiva- 
nny, (ne an this eve of the twentieth 
ito  hSaty of the dropping of the first 
homb? Couples were strolling 
the Peace Park, never icissing, 


never holding bands;  chifdrenm with 
mother and father had faces buried in 
beards of candy floss; olliers were play 
ing with sparkling ttle fireworks; any 


were dressed prettily and sensibly in 
light, brightly-coloured stuamer. cotton 
kimono, their bare feet in wooden pat 
fens. 

Men and wotrnen famned UWemselves, i 
the intense, humid heat with seented 
paper fans, There were smiaii crowds 
round the Peace Memorial and the 


Children's Memorial. They brought sum] 
bunches of wild flowers and bundles of 
smouldering incense to offer to the 
spirits of the dead, bowing rornrally 
to their memory before joinine: hands 
and lowering thetr heads to pray: sone 
crouched oon their haunches to pray 
before the mounds of simple flowers 
and the flaring boughs of incense, whose 
clouds of smoke drifted over the whale 
park, 

A solemn Buddhist memarial service was 
bein held im another part of the park, 
attended by thousands of people, young 
and oold. Vere were beine sold the 
coloured paper tanterns ~ red, yellow ar 
Preeti whieh would be dighted with 
candles and floated down the river in 
the Lanter: Festival on the evening 
of the next day. Nearby, ander a con 
crete dome, passers-by were stinkine 
With ao big, swinging horizontal bean, 
a huge bronze bell whose deep, rever- 
heratiag: notes throbbed at irregalar in- 
tervals through the chanting of the 
priests, 

The skeleton of the ruined dome of the 
Genhaku, or ° Atomic Dome” af the tor 
mer (ndustry Promotion Call, was flood: 
Vit avainst the dark summer sky where 
the half moon of August swam in farn 
Clouds, casting its retlection on the 
slow river. Here, couples Were rowing 
sinall boats among the weepinys willows, 
A few rockets kept bursting over ttre 
Atumie Dame. In front of the muscu 
at the other end of the park, crowds 
Were admiring, the chanyving shapes and 
colours of a magnificent ornamental 
fountain, called Itountain of Night. 

As J} left the park, already a few lighted 
paper lanterns were drifting: dreamily 
down the dark river. 

Outside, in the oty bright wiih) neon, 
green again with trees, people were 
drinking beer in the large, latern-hung 
beergardens on the roofs of tall build: 
ings. Up there, one had a faint breeze. 
Ata dance-hall opposite the baseball 
studiun, teenagers were doing a rather 
taine twist - Japanese youth 9s toa selt- 
conscious when doing Western dances : 
they cannot let themselves ge. 

The ostreet-girls were oul rewnd the 
station, squatting outside them Httle 
bars, There did not seem to be much 
wore trade than usual. The pin-table 
saloons were crowded, the restaurants 
and cafes full, Po went into the Oast 
vite, which appears briefly in that very 
overrated and false film, Hiroshia Mon 
Amour, and found it full of Gensuikyo 


members wearmng the  wide-brinined 
straw hats whieh the younger ones 
affect. One or twa looked suspiciously 


at ome and at my CND hadge, whach 
not u soul in Hiroshima reécaynisedt, 

There were a number of Genauikyo “body 
guards" patrolling the streets and the 
park near the Shin Hiroshima Hotel | 
was fiven very searching looks hy 
Gensuikyo attendants when | entered this 
hotel and strolled about the lobhy far 
uo while amang all the dejected doaking 


foreizar delagates. As twas nol wearin, 
the Gensiukyo badwe, (Wo pleasant verte 
body patards, apparently students, did 
not Jet me oul of range until f left the 
Jrotel. 


bohad managed to get a seat on oa trai 
to Hiroshima after queuing alf aight, 
Hike thousands of others, at Osaka sta- 
tion: we jitht slept on the station flaar, 
ar in the station plaza, where the lapan 
National Railways thouphtrathy puts up 
vpen marquees In summer far the con 
venience of those who have ta sleep 
out 


| had also been lucky te obtain, quite 
by aveident, a roqm abou djupanese lan 
in Vlivashimia, My sedeeaatted rea 
overloaded the river, When f returned 
to my room, Fsaw a touching sich on 
the ather shore, ainung a cluster of 
poor fiftle shacks and weedeu and 
paper houses: the peaple were laldunis: 
their own Hitthe private lantern service, 
away fram the fuss and splendour af 
the ene promoted ino the arderests af 
(aurism a5 well as af peace. 
1 crossed the bridge to the ather side af 
The viver and joined the worslippers. 
The cubeshaped paper lanterns were 
homeanade. not massananufactumat libe 
the ques sold in the Peaee Park. Bach 
person had written careludly, with brush 
amd Choiese ink, a name or two and 
ad personal messuve aria little prayer on 
woved, green or yellow lantern. 
A rowing-boaut was tethered at the bot 
town of stone steps loading down to the 
water. In the boat, two men were lighting 
the small candles ao the lanterns and 
carefully plocune there seeder toaty an 
the still water. The Janteras clustered 
like jewels acnund the baat. anty wee or 
three had se far bewun te drift aut inte 
the slowsmaving Gurrent. En tbe pres 
of the bout sata Unddtist priast, pray- 
me and chanting, On the bank, three 
old women squatted at their launches, 
chanting and striking small metal gones 
with silvery hananers. A few children 
aud (heir elders looked wravely on 
They teak ta notice of me, which fer 
a foreusner dn slapan is the gveatest 
complupent bo was accepted, ane i ay 
awn way joined ia the prayers far (he 
repose af the souls of the dead. : 
* e * 
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Hiroshima: A weman stands weep- 
ing during the anniversary service 
of the bombing. In her hand she 
holds a picture of a dead relative. 


The next morning, in a dawn of dark 
pearl] with gusts of white rain, a few 
lanterns were Still clinging ta the shore, 
symbols of the dead who still. ching 
to varth, and would return repeatedly as 


hosts, until their restiess, outrajed 
spirits. contd finally discover. peace 
through the prayers, candles, fawers 


and incense offered by the living, 


1 was out at 7 am trying to #etoa 
taxi. When I finally sueceded, J got quite 
a shack. Unbelievable ag it may seen, 
the young driver did not knaw the wav 
to the Peace Park, nor did he knew 
the Shin-Hiroshima Hate), had to guiie 
him there myself. He was puezied by all 
the crowds of. people converging on 
the park for the memorial ceremony. 
When [ told him about if, a faint Heht 
dlawned on his smiline face, and after 
parking his taxi he accompanied me ine 


to the park, still smiling incredulgusly ©. 
as if he were allending sane foreotten: 


rile 
After the wonders of the night before, 
the memorial ceremony was an anfis. 


climax. With its haphazardly seatiered 
buildings, memorials of dubious qualiy, 
jents and boaths selling port carts, 
beer, flowers, incense, all the apparatus 


of TV, films and radio, healigapters buses °° 
ing low overhead, the Peaca Park was. og 


an untidy and. rather pathetie sight, 


its dignity redeemed hy the hundreds af 
thousands of people coming te worship’ 


and pray and unostentationsly weep af 
bitter memories, aniong dense. clouds 
at deves and incense and the filminer 
of thousands at paper fans. ; 


The last humble tributes of incense and 9 
bunches of country flowers were thade.. 


ihen khakbalad pajice arid bay scabts 
Geared the worshippers 
Peace Memorial. Tice that, the cere 
mony froze into dullness, with miny 


official Japanese gentlemen, in marging: 


dress, making speeches and laying ine, 


expensive, complicated foral. wreaths, 


continued on page 10 _ 
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Edwin Morgan 


CONCRETE POETRY 


In recent months, the subject of © concrete” poetry has been a controversial talking point 
among poets in this country. [t has, perhaps, been over-praised and over-damned. At the same 
time, very few of those involved in the arguments seemed to have had any clear idea of 


what © concrete” poetry was all about. 


In this article (an edited transcript of a talk given on the Third Programme in January of 


this year) Edwin Morgan explains the origins and aims of the “ concrete 


” 


movement and 


suggests that, far from being the latest fad of some literary clique, concrete poetry can give 


pleasure and help to everyone. 


The idea of a “vanguard” in literature has never 
had mueh acceptance in this country, though it’s a 
commonplace on the continent. The English Channel 
is a pretty narrow strip of water, but it’s remarkable 
what an effective barrier it has been to the passage 
of ideas. The native argument is that this doesn’t 
matter - that we prefer in our pragmatic way to 
get on with the job without worrying whether we're 
in the van or in the rear, There’s a lot to be said 
for this attitude, but it can Jead to a damaging kind 
of complacency. 


People may think that the poet is quietly getting 
on with his self-unposed task when in fact the 
quietness and absence of ideas and discussion may 
indicate lazy minds and smallness of spirit. Too 
many English puets since World War Two have been 
busy stacking their neat little bundles of firewood, 
and have stopped planting trees. 


This is, in the overall cultural context, somewhat 
surprising, since if puts poetry so much out of step 
with the great changes which have been taking 
place in the other arts. The young painter or sculptor, 
for example, is working today in an atmosphere 
of marked creative excitement. This doesn't mean 
that the assemblages of Rauschenberg or the lumi- 
nous pictures of John Healey represent the directions 
art has to take: it is simply that the artist feels 
himself to be in the midst of a varied and vigorous 
range of aesthetic activity. The English poet, on the 
Other hand, has been contenting himself with a 
Narrowed spectrum in which the traditional looms 
Jarge and the exploratory has been almost forgotten. 


The 1960s, however, have scen a tentative widening 
of the English poet's field of operations. Concrete or 
spatial poetry (both terms are used) is one of these 
extensions, and it's interesting that this at ance 
links up with the spatialising tendencies already 
seen in the other arts It’s as if poets were suddenly 
becoming aware of a time-lag which has been with- 
drawing them farther and farther from the cultural 
experience of their fellow-artists. 

Concrete poetry is an international movement. It 
hegan about ten years ago in Brazil and almost simul- 
taneously in Switzerland. In Brazil it was connected 
with the work of three poets, the brothers Augusto 
and Harolda de Campos and Decio Pignatari; in 
Switzerland with the German-Swiss poet Eugen Gom- 
ringer. There was from the beginning contact be- 
tween these poets, and this personal contact has been 
i characteristic of the movement as it spread from 
country to country during the 1950s - mainly Ger- 


mmany, France, Netherlands, Jtaly, Czechoslovakia, 
Japan, and (about 1962) Britain and the United 
States, The movement now has a large body of 


work In many languages, a fair amount of critical 
theory behind it, and a growth and development 
from the original ideas out inte a variety of con- 
figuous areas of experiment, 

To mention a few of these areas: there is phonetic 
or phonic poetry, especially in France, in the work 
of Pierre Garnier and Henri Chopin, where the 
human voice, the ae word, is used “ coneretely ” 
as 4a material and shaped electronically into new 
patterns and sequences of sound, rather as musical 
notes and natural sounds are reshaped in conerete 
music, then there is the fold-in and cut-up composi- 
tion techniques of Brion Gysin and William Bur- 
roughs; there is computer-poetry or the possibility 
of computer poetry; finally, and most recently, there 
is kinetic art, and the possibility of involving concrete 
Juems in some situation or environment where 
physical movement is part of the aesthetic effect. 


But to go back to the beginnings. What was concrete 
poetry trying to do? Let me quote from the lirazilian 
manifesto, the Pilot Plan for Concrete Poetry as it 
Was called: 


/ * Cancrete poetry begins by being aware of graphic 
space ax structural agent .., Hence the importance 
of the tdeogram concept, either in its general 
sense of spatial or visual syntax, or in its specific 
sense (as in Fenollosa and Fzra Pound) of a 
method of composition hased on direct analogical 
juxtaposition of elements.” 

I think the main points are clear: the use of 
graphic space as a structural agent (the meaningful 
use Of apace as well as letters) so that the poem be- 
comes a kind of ideagram, a sign, a concrete quasi- 
three-dimensional sign, a sign that exists as far 
as if Can in space. 


In other words, even if the poem is only lying ou 
the printed page it should give you a feeling, a 
consciousness of its spatial rather than its lnear 
existence, so that you look at if as a whole, as 
ao unit, rather than as something you read from 
beginning to end; and ideally, of course, the concrete 
poem will escape from the page and become a sign 


in the world outside, perhaps engraved on glass, 
or cut in actual concrete either as a free-standing 


form or on the wall of a building, or (even better) 
if it becomes a neon sign in the darkness of a city 
at night, or is flashed for ten seconds on a television 
screen. 


} think it’s necessary here to notice the two polar- 
ities of concrete poetry. On the one hand, this cen- 
tral concept of the spatial involves a search for 
systems of arrangement of the elements of the 
poem (which may be words or morphemes or even 
letters or numerals or marks of punctuation or 
typographical devices), and this search leads con- 
crete poetry in the direction of the objective, the 
scientific, and especially the mathematical - that’s to 
say, you're often dealing with formulas of repeti- 
tion or atomization of words, or permutations and 
combinations, or sets and series of progressive 
groupings, ungroupings and regroupings of words 
or parts of words. And this fits in with what the 
Brazilian group said in their manifesto, that they 
were “against a poetry of expression" - that is, 
the poet was not to be expressing his personality or 
his individual experience so much as to be doing 
something concretely with the material of language. 


Well, that’s one direction, or one aspect, of the 
movement. But on the other hand it’s noticeable 
how often the concrete poets have emphasised the 
function of what they are doing within’ society. 
Although the basis is not that of wanting to unite 
people in’ a warm emotional involment, there’s a 
strong desire to get the poem out into society if this 
can be done. 
The Brazilian poets were very politically conscious (as 
you'd expect in South America), and there are con- 
crete poems about Cuba, about governmental oppres- 
sion, about segregation and so on. They quote ap- 
provingly Mayakovsky’s statement that “There is 
no revolutionary poetry without revolutionary form.” 
As an example of this sort of concrete poem, I'd 
like to quote one of my own which [ wrote about 
Sharpeville. The words are built up on a prid of 
S and V, taken from the two parts of the name 
Sharpeville, and they're arranged on a pattern of 
alternating polysyllabies and monosyllahles meant 
to give a statement of dramatic opposition and 
menace: 
starryveldt 
slave 
southvenus 
serve 
SHARPEVILLE 
shove 
shriekvolley 
swerve 
shootvillage 
save 
spoorvengeance 
stave 
spadevoice 
starve 
strikevault 
strive 
subvert 
starve 
smashverwoerd 
strive 
scattervoortrekker 
starve 
spadevow 
strive 
sunvast 
starve 
survive 
strive 
so: VAEVICTIS 
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It’s interesting that Eugen Gomringer the Swi 


poct, a man who has written some of the purest 
and most non-political concrete poems, has also Te 
iterated the belief that concrete poetry has its 
function in society. In his manifesto, he says: we 
ought perhaps to concinde that the language Oy 
today must have certuin things in common Wilt 
poetry, and that they should sustain each other hott 
in form and substance. In the course of daily #1 
this relationship often passes unnoticed. Headlines: 
slogans, groups of sounds and letters give rise © 
forms which could be models for a new poetry Jue! 
waiting to be taken up for meaningful use. 

“The aim of the new poetry is to give poetry 24 
organic function in society again, and in doing 80 
to restate the position of poet in society ... 
the poem is simple and can be perceived visually 
as a whole as well as in its parts. It becomes 4? 
object to be both seen and used: an objeet contalll 
ing thought but made concrete through play-activil 
its concern is with brevity and conciseness.” 


A slightly different defence of concrete poetry, bul 
still within the general concern to produce ohjecls 
for human use, comes from the Fdinburgh poet 344 
Hamilton Finlay, who wrote in 1963: 


“One does not want a glitlering perfection which 
forgets that the world is, after all, also to be 
made by man into his home. I should say .. . the 
concrete by its very limitations offers a tangible 
image of goodness and sanity; it is very far from 
the now-fashionable poetry of anguish and self . +" 
If [ was asked, ‘Why do you write cancrelé 
poetry?’ I could truthfully answer ‘Because it ® 
beautiful.” 
This emphasis which Finlay has on beauty sugges? 
the strongly visual nature of much concrete poet! 
and also its closeness to art, to both painting af 
sculpture, Finlay is himself an artist and a toymakel 
He takes great pains to have his poems  printe 
exactly as he wants them, using different iype-face® 
coloured inks, special dimensions of page and so on- 


He has Standing Poems which stand on the table like 
pieces of sculpture. He has kinetic poems whe 


the action of turning over the page is a little ie; 


miniscent of the gradual unrolling of Chinese hel’ 
zontal serail painting. Some conerete poems by hit 
and by other poets often seem to be like a certa!l 
kind of semi-abstract painting, and the words, WW 
connected syntactically but of course interrelate? 
spatially and by juxtaposition, may suggest 1 
colours and forms and even the tone and atmosphel 
of a picture. 

For example, the French poet Pierre Garnier hus # 
“Calendar” of 12 conerete poems describing or SUB 
#esting the months of the year. Here is the fim™ 
of these, the “ Janvier": 


GLACE cnt 

NEIGE CRI 

BLEUE CHI 

NOTRE CRI 

NOTRE CRI 

CRI CRI 

LAIT CRE ACIEN 

GLAIVE : CHE MIROIR 

TEU EPEF CRI SIFFLE 

NOIR NOIR FUSIE, CAILLOUX = CRI SEFFLE 

BLANCHE VASTE MONT CAILLOUX CRE CALME 

RIGIDE VENT NOIRE CAILLOUX CRI LAME 

SEREINE GRIS BLEUE NOUWUR CRE FER 
ROUGE BLANCDUR CRI DUR 
BLUES CAILLOUX CRE ACTER 
GUACE NEIGE CRE ATTENTE 
NUE BLUES cre ATTENTS 
NUDITE LEU CRE ATLEN 
BLANCHE NOIRE cRI 
NOIRE VERTE cnt 
MOLLESSE HOUGE cht 

Pierre Garnier has two rather interesting thine 


to say about this visual poetry in an essay ied 
published in 1963, Firstly he calls it “a poctry WMoy 
is desensitised yet sensitising.” That's to SY. sop 
the obvious appeals to sensuous reaction. wend 
might be elaborated through devices of diction a 
rhythm can be done away with, so that you Mi. 
nothing but a collocation of individual words: oil 
related by syntax, and yet you have rising uP gal 
this a tingling chilly evocation of landscape ™ 
mood. 

Garnier is fond of talking about the poem 
“centre of energy,” a thing which is itself cal ith 
orderly but which by its construction, its articuln’ of 
is able to sensitise the mind of anyone who ¢*! 
himself to it. aur 
It's perhaps a little like the practice of acupU ger 
in Chinese medicine: a Chinese doctor will My a 
take to cure your seiatica or migraine by 1bel 
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Series of fine pold needles in carefully selected areas 
of your body - these needles are not connected to 
“uy electric or therapeutic apparatus, they cure you 
Simply by being the right Kind of needle placed in 
Pxactly the right spot, or so the Chinese say. In the 
“aMe way, visual poetry depends on an exact choice 
8d placing of separate words which are not connected 
me Dhrases or sentences but which in spite of that 
selfs a charge that you feel when you expose your: 
Wy to the grid of the whole poem, As Garnier says: 
re hat a difference there is between: ‘The tiger is 
oOMing to drink at the river bank’ and the single 
frames CPiGER |?” 
the second thing Garnier wrote in this essay was: 
Visual poetry is a happy poetry.” This links up 
With fan Finlay’s comment that “concrete poetry 
Y its very limitations offers a tangible image of 
feodness and sanity .. . very far from the now- 
4shionable poetry of anguish and self.” 


These statements, although they don't apply to all 
‘Oncrete poetry, are an important pointer to where 
{his kind of poetry fits in. It is definitely post- 
Xistentialist, it’s reacting against the warld of 
‘éfka and Eliot and Camus and Sartre. It’s more 
IKely to be interested in Yuri Gagarin than in 
“tka, It looks forward with a certain confidence. It 
4 probable coming together of art and science 
N Ways that might benefit both. 

it tukes space as 4 key-word, whether it’s the uses 
aeW, being made of space in poetry and art, or the 
tual exploration cf space which sets Gagarin as 
pie, Adam of a new era, or the revolution in our 
yecebtion, in our way of looking at the world, which 
arshall MeLuhan describes in his books The Guten- 
%erg Galaxy and Understanding Media - the move- 
Ment away from the printed book, away from the 
Near, towards the more “open,” instantaneous, 
‘patial experience which technology jas presented 
us With in newspaper and radio, film, television, and 
Advertising, 

tha symposituu, Baxplorations ino Conamunication, 
fe Ing about the new media, which are usually re- 
Tred to as media of communication, he says: 


ta 
-.. all the new media, including the press, are 
art forms that have the power of imposing, like 
hoctry, their own assumptions. The new media are 
Not ways of relating us to the old ‘real’ world: 
‘ey are the real world, and they reshape what 
. mains of the old world at will.” 


at think, is relevant to concrete poetry. The 
Peis poen: isn’t meant to be something you 
book” come across as you turned the pages of a 
hat | (Most concrete poems still are, Dut that is 
Von (he ideal.) Th would rather be an object that 
Behe posse every day on your way to work, to 
Spare or factory or office: He would be in life, in 

y 


* SAYS 
‘ The Russians are impotent to shape technological 
filture because of their Inwardness and grimness. 
he future masters of technology will have to be 
/ ,uhthearted: the machine easily masters the grim.” 
Ist sleht this is a curious statement, but it fits 
the context of the new mood I’ve tried to 
ay ctibe, the mood agaimst grimness and inwardness 
Wha: angst, and for what Garnier calls happiness, 
uy at Finlay calls beauty, what Gomringer calls play. 
words, happiness, beauty, play, are all a bit 
today. We find ourselves asking donbtfully 
er we ought to take with any seriousness an art 
Drot which has this basis. But such opposition should 
So, tbly warn us that concrete poetry is on to 
y Mething, 
aitk most people would find if they gave it a 
there that there would be some point at which 
he paid take it “serlously.” Such a point might 
Vong terre Garnier’s Calendar, where certain ob- 
a arly evocative effects are produced as well as 
indimcrete pattern which forces us to look at the 
the dual words as if we were seeing them for 
OH, Urst time. 
might be a beautiful piece of imitative form 
ays an Finlay’s poem “ This is the littie burn that 
Wing; its mouth-organ by the mill," where the thin 
ake course of the stream and the sound it 
ty dite 4re simultaneously suggested by a trail of Ms 
Or ip rent piper eu ats and colours of ink 
Drags, Might be an idea which is given brief cam- 
d complex existence in concrete form, as in 


form 
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Dom Stivester Houedard'’s Chrisoras Poem 1964 in 


which the (wo words sol and thalamas (standing for 


“sun” and “ brideszroam ” a a religous context) 


are made to interpenetrate step by step in a move- 
ment from east to west. 

| would dike to fimish by quoting three concrete 
poems of different types, which will perhaps help 
to define the areas of value which this kind of poetry 
is attempting to explore. 

The first is a short untitled poem by Mugen Gom- 
ringer. This represents the “purest ’’ sort of con: 
crete, with emphasis on the separated individual 
word. It's a poem about qualities and rela- 
tions, about what relations are possible and what 
relations are not, about what relations are natural and 
what relations exist only in art, lt begins with the 
most easy relationships and moves out into those 
that tease the mind and make it think and wonder: 


from deep 
to deep 
trom near 
to grey 
from deep 
fo near 
from near 
to vrey 
from prey 
to deep 
from two 
ta four 
from three 
to one 
irom one 
to four 
from deep 
to two 
from four 
Lo near 
from grey 
to one 


The second poem is one of my own called Pomander, 
The lines are arranged in the imitative form of a 
pomander, but that 38 net the main thing, I take 
the idea of a pomander as a round object: which 
is opencd up to release its fragrance - T had one 
in mind particularly which opened lke the segments 
of a cut orange. 1 use this to bring out the theme 
of opening up the poem, of “exploding” it spatially, 
and in a broader sense the theme of opening out 
life, life itself (ar the world) as a pomander, ils 
secrets and treasures and rare things not to be 
hoarded but opened up and made available. 


To keep this wide-ranging theme viable within a 


concrete form, the poem uses associative imagery 
within a narrow range of satunid-etfects: 


pomander 
open pomander 
open poem and her 
open poem and him 
open poem and hymn 
hymn and hymen leander 
high man pen meander 
o pen poem me and her 
pen me poem me and him 
om name padnie hum 
pad me home panda hand 
open up o holy panhandler 
ample panda pen or bamboo pond 
ponder a bonny pocm pamander opener 
open banned peon penman hum and banter 
open hymn and pompom band and panda hamper 
oi am a pen open man or hanpener 
{ am open manner happener 
happy are we open 
poem and a pom 
poem and a panda 
poem and aplomb 


And the last poem. jis an untitled piece by the 


_ American poet Robert Lax. It conveys very weil, ~ 
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1 think, the conseimusness of space winch pervades 3 
this poetry as it will more and more pervade our Ls 
lives: i 
the port i 
was longing 3 
u 
the port y 
was longing fi 
ot 
‘ 4) 
not for a 
this ship {it 


not for 
that, ship 


not for 
this ship 


not for 
that ship 


the port 
was longing 


the port 
was longing 


not for 
this sea 


not for 
that sea 


not for 
this sea 


not for 
that sea 


the port 
was longing 


the port 
was longing 


not for 
this & 
not. for 
that 


not. for 
this & 


not for 
that 


the port 
was longing 


the port 
was longing 


not for 
this & 


not for 
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THE SUICIDE OF THE INDIAN LEFT 


Philip G. Altbach describes how parliamentary opposition 
to the Congress Party is ‘seriously threatened’ 


India has been called the world’s largest 
democracy, and there is a good deal of 
justification for this statement. A vigor 
ous press, free trade unions, a growiny 
number of articulate intellectuals and 
an Establishinent which has been com- 
mitted to constitutional processes have 
helped to keep this diverse nation of 
400 million a functioning democracy for 
almost two decades, India also claims 
to be a socialist country and has been 
committed to a “socialist: pattern of 
society” for a number of years. Yet, 
at the present time the Indian left- 
wing is In the process of total collapse, 
thus removing two of the inainstays of 
ludia’s democratic framework, an arti- 
eulate opposition political movement, 
and the kind of frank criticism needed 
i" India’s sociahsm is to develop demo- 
cratically and effectively. 

The present collapse of the Left is not 
linvited to the democratic socialist or- 
ganisations which have suffered a num- 
ber of ruptures in the past year: the 
collapse extends to the Communist 
arty, which has split along Sino-Soviet 
lines and is virtually paralysed. Even 
within the Congress Party, which has 
a strony, if ill-defined and amorphous, 
left-wing, the leftists have been under 


severe pressure since the Chinese in- 
vasion of 1962, increasing since the 


death of Nehru a little more than « year 
ago. With the immobilisation of the In- 
dian socialist movement, it is possible 
that the only effective opposition in the 
parliament muy come from the right- 
wing Uindu nationalists who are already 
pressing the Shastri government to take 
a harder position against both China and 
Pakistan. 

Within the Congress Party, the struggle 


for ministerial positions and far the 
prime ministership continues despite 
Shasiri's attempts to conciliate the 


various factions within the party. Re- 
cent indications point to a further 
weakening of the Left, and a recent 
refusal of Morarji Desai, the former 
Finance Minister and an important right- 
wing Congress leader, to vote with 
Shastri in an intra-party vote may be 
Bignificant. The Congress Left is now 
essentially leaderless, particularly since 
Krishna Menon was discredited by In- 
dia’s stunning defeat at the hands of 
the Chinese. Tdeologically, the Congress 
Left is also in the wilderness, with pro- 
Soviet, social democratic, and other 
groups all vying for leadership. Further- 
more, these groups afe not free from 
the regional and linguistic conflicts in 
allegiance which permeate Indian poli- 
tics. 


Warring groups 


Perhaps more tragic than the situation 
within the ruling Congress Party is the 
state of the independent Left in India. 
Iver since the socialist movement split 
from the Congress Party following In- 
dia’s independence, it has been split in- 
fo several warring groups. Some of these 
groups, such as the Revolutionary 
Socialist Party in Bengal or the Peasants 
and Workers Party in Maharashtra. ure 
clearly of a regional nature with Jittle 
appeal outside their home state. 


The two main groups have been the 
Praja Socialist Party (PSP) and the 
Soclalist Party, Until recently, the Praja 
Socialists, who are social democrats, in 
the European tradition, were the largeat 
socialist party in the parliament and 
one of the most important of the oppo- 
sition groups in India. With their trade 
union afiiliate, the Hind Mazdoor Sabha, 
they constituted an important force in 
some areas in India. The Socialist Party, 
led by Dr Ram Manohar Lobia, one of 
India’s most competent intellectuals, re- 
muined essentially a splinter group 
dominated by Wonhia’s personality and 
political views. 

Although the socialist movement has 
Never been a mass movement, it did 
have substantial support among the in- 
tellectuals and in urban areas. Articu- 
Jute leaders like Ashoka Mehta and Dr 
Lobia kept the Congress government on 


its toes. With time, however, the social- 
ists becaine disillusioned with their role 
of permanent opposition, and began to 
look for ways of improving their chances 
for electoral success. The two main. so- 
Cialist parties began negotiating about 
unity, and prospects for a united socia!- 
ist Opposition party became brighter, 
After protracted discussions, the Sam 
yukla (ianited) Sociahst Party (SSP) 
emerged. However, one of the key right- 
wing socialist leaders, Ashoka Mehta, 
resigned in the process and joined the 
Congress Party. Ashoka Mehta, formerly 
one of the most articulate socialists in 
India and the only one with an interna- 
tional reputation, accepted a position 
as deputy chairman of the Planning 
Cominission, feeling that his views could 
be more effectively implemented by 
directing the progress of India’s Vive 
Year plans than in the opposition. A 
large number of former Praja Socialists 
also joined the Congress Party at this 
time. 


Temporary electoral 


alliances 


As a result, the united party (SSP) which 
emerged has been under the influence 
of Dr Lohia, and has a substantially more 
radical flavour than before, One of the 
key planks of Lohia’s political position 
has heen the use of temporary electoral 
alliances with other opposition parties 
in efforts to defeat the Congress Party, 
This proved repugnant to many of the 
former PSP members, who were very 
clear in their anti-Communist and anti 
Hindu nationalist views, Other ditferen- 
ees concerning personalities as well as 
political opinions made the alliance be- 
tween these groups rather uneasy. 


Negotiations which had been started 
with the other socialist splinter groups 
were halted, as the PSP became invulved 
in its own internal disputes. 

Finally, at the convention of the Sain- 
yukta Socialist Party held early this 
year, the new party broke apart. In 
addition to the disillusionment which 
has heen caused by this split, there has 
been much confusion concerning finan- 
cial and membership records. The Pra- 
ja Socialists, now missing their most 
effective spokesman and many of their 
key leaders, face a very dim future. 
Party leaders adinit that their very exis- 
tence is In grave doubt. The next general 
election will probably see the end of 
the Praja Socialists. 

The Samyukta Socialist Party continues 
to exist, although it is now primarily 
camposed of the supporters of Dr Lohia 
and several former PSP leaders, notably 
the Maharashtrian socialist leader S. M. 
Joshi, who remained with the “ united" 
party. The SSP faces a somewhat 
brighter future than its former partner, 
although the socialist movement as a 
whole has heen dismissed by many 
thoughful Indians as ineffective and 
faction-ridden 


The union followed by the split in the 
movement caused many to resign from 
the parties involved, and others have 
drifted to the Congress Party. Factional 
disputes have filled the discussions and 
the press of hoth sides, and there has 
been a good deal of washing of dirty 
linen in public. The whole experience 
has been demoralising for the socialists 
themselves, and shattering to their pub- 
lic image as a Viable opposition to the 
Congress Party. 

The SSP is now pursuing what it frankly 
admits to be an opportunist policy. It 
feels that the primary objective of the 
opposition in India today is to dislodge 
the Congress Party from power; the 
SSP is willing to yo to any length 
within the limits of constitutionality to 
achieve this end, Electoral alliances 
have been made with both Communists 
and right-wing fanatics, and the party 
has adopted different stands on the 
explosive language issue in different 
parts of the country. Although it has 


won several upset victories in by-elec- 
tions recently, It is unlikely to greatly 
increase its strength in the next general 
election, 


The Communists 


The socialist) trade union movement, 
which has traditionally been closely 
allied with the parties, is also in diffi- 
culty. It runs a rather poor third behind 
the Congress and Communist union 
federations, and the recent splits and 
defections in the socialist movement 
have also taken their toll on union ac- 
tivists. The socialist unions are also 
caught in the dilemma of being unable 
to match the militancy of the Commu- 
nists, who have more members, and 
unable to offer the advantages of the 
Congress unions, which have the tacit 
support of the government in) many 
Cases. 

The future of the Communist movement 
in India is not much more hopeful than 
that of the socialists, There are at pres- 
ent in India two separate Communist 
parties, each claiming to be the legiti- 
mate successor of the Communist move. 
ment in India. Factions within the 
Communist movement have always ex- 
isted, and the Sino-Soviet. dispute 
brought long-smouldering ideological 
and personal disputes into the open, 
ending with a formal split in the party. 
The right-wing Communist Party, led 
hy the veteran Bombay trade unionist, 
S. A. Dange, has managed to keep con- 
trol of the party press and other appa- 


ratus, and receives strong ideological 
and financial support from the Soviet 
Union. 


The Communists were the strongest op- 
position in the [Indian parliament, end 
more than half of the Communist de- 
puties sided with the right-wing of the 
party. The rightists have also maintained 
control over most of the Communist 
front organisations in India, such as 
the All-India Trade Union Congress, 
the Students’ Federation, and other 
groups. 


The left Communists, however, have 
maintained 4a surprising degree — of 
militancy, despite the fact that they 
have been consistently harassed by the 
Indian government, which arrested al- 
inost all of the key party leaders under 
the “ Defence of India" rules less than 
a year ago. Despite this harassment and 
detention, the left Communists were 
able to defeat the Congress Party in 
the recent Kerala elections, and effec- 
tively control the party not only in 
Kerala but in the key province of West 
Bengal. The Jeft_| Communists have 
openly sided with Peking in the idcolo- 
gical struggle in the Communist move. 
ment, although they have had to soft 
pedal their pro-Chinese sentiments since 
the Chinese invasion of 1962. 


Ideological politics 


A third faction of the Communist move- 
ment exists, eomposed of a few leaders 
who have maintained a “ non-aligned ” 
position in the struggle. The populat of 
the Kerala party, E. M. S. Namboodiri- 
pad, former Chief Minister during the 
brief Communist regime in that. state, 
is the leader of this group. He has 
been tending towards the left Commu- 
nists in recent months. The strength 
of the left Communists is amazing con- 
sidering the tremendous popular feeling 
against the Chinese, and the government 
harassment which has taken place. 


In the struggle between these factions 
in the Indian Communist movement the 
Left has several important advantayes. 
Tt holds the traditional Communist 
strongholds in Bengal, Kerala, and the 
villages of Andhra. Its leadership is 
generally younger, and it has a strong 
appeal among the younger Conimunist 
militants. 

The right-wing is, on the other hand, 
Jed by older men, several of whom have 
been discredited lately. Futhermore, it 
hus control in those areas where the 


Conumunist movement has not Hg 
strong. The roots of the present bt 
run deep within the movement, ant 


even if there were to be a detente It 
the Communist cold war, it is unlikely 
that the Indian Communist movement 
could he reunited quickly. As happens 5? 
often in Indian politics, the ideologtca 
factors have been mixed with perso 
atities and with regional polities 
Thus, within the past year, two relative 
ly stable political parties on the Indial 
Left have suffered serious splits and 
have Jost a substantial part of thell 
strength. At the present time, me 
socialist parties, and particularly {be 
Samyukta Socialist’ Party, are tryiné 
desperately to build up bases of support 
in the various Indian states. The social 
ists seem to have realised that ideolo#l 
cal politics on a national level in India 
simply does not work, There is an ok 
side chance that they can achieve some 
suceess in this task, particularly if the 
Congress Party continues in its presed 
Inertia. 


Disunited, leaderless 


The socialist groups have, howevels 
continued to spend much of their time 
attacking one another, and the recent 
unification and its resulting split have 
left deep sears. The future for a mae 
socialist’ movement has never 
bright, and recent events indicate thé 
the sucialist organisation may well 1 
survive the next election. [t is certainly 
true that the movement stands disual 
ted, disillusioned, and virtually leade? 
less at a crucial period of its develer 
ment. 

The Communists are only in a slight! 
better position, since their survival 
assured by a combination of outsifé 
support from the Soviet Union for me 
right-wing party, and of a mass bas 
in key states for the leftists. It is @% 
that the Communls® 


impressive considering the fact that #" jhange 
most all of the Communist candidat” | Ssibly, 
were behind bars during the electiOl | 7 lette 
campaign, was smaller than their pr | ®arson | 
vious showing there, 

The future of the left-wing within thé * bu 
Congress Party itself remains a mystel. 3 

It remains virtually without leaders 4%) Dr yp l 
without a clear programme. What © | Nong for 
more, the rizht-wing Congress leade?y 8 sug 
ship has been more vocal in rece | thoulq + 
months, indicating that they are TCH) War in y 
lively confident of their positions." last Moni 
has offen heen said that the Congr: | Cal wane 
Party is more a conglomeration @ | 0 horror 
factions and regional groupings thal io Lite yet 
political party. It is always passiDe fy) asne 
for the Congress Party to disintegra | War a 4 
under what Indians like to call “ f8%7 "parted 
parous tendencies,” but this seems We Sumber 
likely since the leaders of the vari(ll | ents y, 
factions are primarly interested cies: 
maintaining power, : N 

If Mr Shastri steps down soon, it is 10: 

likely that the left-wing of the const. F 8o-| 
Party would be able to capture ui Ih 
leadership, The future developmen! 9, Av 
the Congress Party as a whale | 0) The 
enigma to most Indian observers a5 ” Come 
as to outsiders. Aj Joy tuni 
The recent eclipse of the Left in Indie “mpaicy 
political life is both unprecedented lef t heo-Na 
of potential importance, Unless the the ute 
wing parties can recoup their lonne? el he Cuar 
the 1968 general elections, it is CM oir | My 
possible that they will lose many of wee | by jurfe 
present seats in the parliament. The &™ iy | ho Seater 
tiveness of a respansible oppositlO? ne | b> att 
India has heen seriously theatence@ ver, | og the U 
recent events on the Left More? at: bay, Pro 
India's commitment to a "socialist far | yvated 
tern of society” has been seriously —"BOslay 
promised, & 

; : ccontty dolte | eg ®tAl C 
Philip G. Althach ig presently "from | nil by 
research in India under a grant ave ieee! Wo 
the United States India Comp Maret Bo 
Education Exchange Programme Madly 4, 
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Vietnam 


William, Worthy reports from P 
Yofessor Nyeuyen van Hieu, principat 
representative abroad of the National 
dberation bront (NL) of South Viet 
Mam, told reporters here this week 
(August 10) that “all negotiations with 
fe US imperialists at this moment are 
ce useless if they continue to dis- 
“4 ch troops lo givade South Vietnam.” 
(Aaa conference was held in the 
CH ® of a recent report in a Mexico 
§ Y newspaper El Dia that the Sino- 
“OViet bloc has resolved all internal dit. 


rag 
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presenuy 
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IEramme- 


Vletnam, and that Soviet premier Kosy- 

fin Warned Averell Harriman in Moscow 

foe the bloc will present a common 
Ont against the US, 


Mis fatest NL policy statement con- 


tr : 

aac reports that the guerrillas and 
he Ir Jeaders expect a prolonved and 
ardfought “special war’? and do not 


ancipate early negotiations. 
Siate cent weeks the US Secretary of 
"Wo ae indicated that Washington 
N we d not object” if Ilanoi included 
Namogs bresentatives in a North Viet- 
Rusk delegation at any truce talks. Mr 
ok which amples Hanoi 
» Southern guerrifias, has 
ont Spurned by the NILbs Central 
lig Mittee and by the yovernment of 
Chi Minh. 
y eossor van Hicu categorically denied 
Ju at bake Washington dispatch in the 
ena) a Paris edition of the New York 
Lay @ Tribune. The report claimed that 
beac Dart of President Johnson's new 
baat eifensive, the US has decided to 
Mie informal but direct diplomatic 
8 with the Viet Cong” in Algiers 


LE 
aa 


{Wo-lnith 


here the maintains 
NuSsSiON, 


“Phe story is not tine,” the professor 


sald. Ve've repeated our standpoint 
many times. It’s clear what the Us is 
trying to do. They are trying to prepare 


a cover for a new offensive by patting 
out rumours such as this one.” 

A prepared statement, cling the Pebru. 
ary 15, 1965 issue of US News aud World 
Report as its source, was banded to 
reporters, Tt attributed ta US Ambassiae 
dor Lodge a US deternunavien to stay 
in Vietuuam “even if it was asked hy a 
new government in Saigon to eave. Phis 
could be justified, Lodpe explained, be- 
cause ‘ for the vatal interests of the US, 
we should not alow this area to fall 


ae 


into Communist bands’. 
Professor van Hieuw disenssed what he 
valled “ contlicts of toterest and military 
contradictions” between the  Satvon 
rovernment and US forces in South Viet 
nam. The Jatest prime minister, Neuyen 
Cao Ky, has ousted or jailed half of his 
venerals, inost of wham tend tu favour 
defence rather than the offensive tactics 
urged by the Americans. 

Another contradiction, as viewed by the 
Ni, is the pohey on dispersion of 
povernment troops. “The smaller pov- 
ernment posts are more easily taken by 
the partisans,” the professor asserted, 
“But if they concentrate their forces 
at big bases, then the surrounding area 
is occupied by the partisans, The lrench 
found this out during their 1946-1954 war 
against the Vietminh.” 

Accordinys to the professor, the NUIF 
has virtually no food problems ° because 
almost all the agricultural areas are im 


South African police act 


mi August 14 the Rand Daily Mail repor. 
Int that police have acted against every 

ormant who provided sworn state- 
{nts published in its reports on prison 
nditions in South Africa, In a Reuter 
Short published last Monday it was 
Stated that the names of these people 


No Canadian troops 


Canadian Prime Minister Lester Pearson 


wid last Sunday that Canada will not 
ptt troops to South Vietnam, the Daily 


Byres reported last Monday. Mr Pear- 
eel added that President Johnson had 


ene publication of letlers they had 
Poggthsed two weeks ago on Vietnam » 
theibly, it is thought, 10 save face if 
on lelters did ask for troops, as Mr 
arson has hinted. 


‘but US chemicals? 


en L. Kenyon, director of puhlica- 
hag 8 for the American Chemical Society, 
Shoyy qt Beested that the United States 
War i use mild chemical agents in the 
last In Vietnam, the Guardian reported 
ts) Monday. Dr Kenyon says that chemi- 
ofp etfare has been engulfed in a haze 
nee or through propaganda and ignor- 
ty Yet it could likely mitigate dread- 
Wap pects of what we read about the 
tong In the midst of some of those 
umpc actions,” he said, “any of a 
LORE eee ae aed ae chemical 
ee! ¢ ave been Jess atrocious. 


emer 


Neo-Nazi ‘terror’ 


h Australia 
ony 


ey 
maa 


leader of the Yugoslav. immigrant 
Qunity in Australia, Mr Marjan Jur- 
16 that a terror 


be Surjevic said Croat immigrants would 
bom, aten in organised assaults, and that 
by t} attacks had already been planned 
i a 1@ Ustashi organisation - the name 
Yor OF O-Nazt armed force which colla- 
Vitae WIth the German occupiers of 

Slavia during the war. 


ES @ 

tig Al Croats sald that they were terri- 
Tony Ustashi. They said that it was 
Worse than the Mafia - the Sicilian 
koclety » and that it was growing 
Yin Melbourne. 


ocr 
“pha 


were known only to the paper - ‘but 
discussions were held from time to tane 
over the telephane.” 


Last month the Mail published reports al 
alleged electric shock tortive and other 
britalities at the Cinderella Prison, 20 
miles outside Johannesburg. Of two 
warders Who gave sworn statements, one 
was charged with perjury and another 
restricted to luis house, Last Tuesday the 
Guardian reported that warder van 
Schalkwyk had pleaded guilty to making 
a false statement under oath about 
prison conditions. Another warder was 
arrested on his way to make a@ sworn 
statement for the Mail's  compaiion 
aper, the Johannesburg Sunday Tomes, 
‘wo eX-prisoners who gave stalements 
have also been arrested, the Rand Daily 
Mail reported. Ie added that ils offiees 
had been repeatedly visited by the 
potice. 
The edilor of the Mail, Mr Laurence 
Gandar, writes that the government's 
“uncivilised" reactions to the disclus- 
ures have been as dismaying as the re- 
ports themselves: 
“Significantly there has been no con 
parable action taken so far as ts 
known agginst those prison ollicials 
against whom allegations of improper 
conduct were made in our articles.” 


The Kian appears 
in Greece 


Ku Klux Klan slogans appeared on walls 
in Salomka, Northern Greece, on the 
night of August 5, according to a repart 
in the weekly press bulletin of the KDA 
(United Democratic Left) purty. The 
slogans threatened citizens and bore the 
KKIC emblom, } 
Some months ago the newspaper Argi 
warned that the Kuo Klpx Hlan had) of 
ganised a wide network of agents all over 
Greeee, It is allezed that the dethroned 
former king of Bulgaria, Simeon, is at 
its head and the organisation has distri- 
buted leatlets against Bulgaria. Avygt also 
revealed that the organiser of the Ku 
Klux Klan in Greece was the American 
fascist, Sherman Miller, * a loyal collabo- 
rator of Mr Farmakis.” who was the ane 
person Queen Frederika saw during the 
period cf mourning immediately after 
the late King’s death, when no visitors 
were being received, 

Although the slogans writien wp on 
August 5 stretched over 8 metres af wall, 
very near to the tenth police stalien in 
Salonika, na action was taken to stap 
them being written. 
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our hands,” while the Saivon povernment 
has to fly rice and vervtables inte the 
cies, and the pree of rice fas gone 
wp three times. Standing before a larve 
wall map of Indochina, Professor van 
Hien pointed to the adam rogds atid 
communication arteries that dimave been 
cut afb by the guerrddas 

foushed) Professor van Tied if leaders 
of the NEI were aware of the Tearhet 
circulated) Tast quonth tn Mississippi 
under the seas of the Freedom: Derm: 
critte Party. Youug Newroes were apped 
to fivht for freedour “oat home” and 
not im Vietuam, 

"We have been informed of 
paying,’ the professor replied the 
National faberiuthom Pront has a differ: 
enr allitude toward Negroes in tle US 
Armes. Qnee a white American soldier 
shot Vietiamiese taxi driver im Satan, 
As oa result, twelve humdred drivers 
boycotted all Americans in uniform ex: 
cept the Nevro soliers., and issued an 
appeal to Negroes to also boycott ane 
fight agiunst the Amercun troops.” 

Tn response to an NEA appeal lust spying 
for stand-by volunteers, "there have at: 
ready been responses, cvet in the WS 
So far, our own forces have been ade- 
quate,” Professor van (Mien elanmed 
Asked why the NILE doesn't take over 
Saigon far “morale nutpases, he 
pointed: out that the guercoiay aoititary 
foal ts ta “knock out puppet troaps and 
ty get arms. The midin point is fo des 
troy enemy forces, not ta ovéeupy ulies. 
This doesn’t inecan we wilh never ike 
fowns, lint faking a town ar city ina 


warns 


this cane 


UTS cte nate 


Ri 


P > News Ausust 2O 1On 
EH e i 
NLP 
eR 
parusan War is not hike taking a base, 


We have pattisci tts in Saigon, That's 
haw we canosmik @ US warship miaht ta 
agon harbour.’ 
The NEP rejects any role ing Vietnarn 
for United Nations (roaps "or any cone 
bination af Aftro-Asian freaps Gr any 
other foredor troops. Miamy countries in 
the United Nations have poadwith to 
offering: such suvestions,” the professor 
confined, “ut their troops cauld be 
misused hy the Atericans, ag in the 
United Nations Command in itorea’ 
A Cech hewsatan ab the press confer 
ence eouphained that de and tis cud. 
Joagmes must turn to Western sources 
for photographs of the war, and asked 
why the Nid bureaa ta Prague does 
that take more pictures avallalle. 
“We have very timited means ot petting 
out photos,’ Professor ean leu 
plained, ° We will de our best to im: 
prove. Ino the liberated areas we have 
ope Hin studio that produces short do- 
coimentiry raves of the fiehting” 
One such tia has Geen shown de clip. 
ent parts of the Unites! States by ar 
panisations opposed to American involve- 
inent At a publie showing in New York 
lust year a print was eonlisealed by WS 
customs authorities, 
Answermy adinal question by the Cabaa 
news ayency correspondent about Va- 
Vana's recont “ solidarity with: Vietnam” 
week, Professor vate Ulew replies! that, da 
appreciation of Cuba’s achive sappart of 
the guerrilla war, ‘ane af our mediats 
for outstanding soldiers as called) the 
Fidel Castro taedal.” 


ud- 


wud My ‘tsirimokos, had announerd thelr datentlon fa dissactate thein- 


selves from the party and set ap 


in independent group composed of 


some 20 ov 30 Centre deputies loyal to them. A spokesman of the iwe 
politicians said: ° The (we leaders fiave the support ot more deputies 


(han are needed to pul together 


a pavernment majority.” The jie 


is to set ap a new goverament wader oither Mr Stefanopoutis or Mr 
Tstrimokos whieh cowd secure a rainimoa ot 15d vates fi the $00 seat 


Sad which Mr Papandreon 
& 120 deputies could net inseat, 
Comnntnist members, 


with his depleted follawiny of 1b 
even with the kelp of the 22 pra 


A rally in centeal Athens, phinned for last Monday hy seven arganiia 
tions including the pro Papaudreow General Confederation of Lahoar, 
“for the protection of democracy and consiliutional ayder,” was banned 


by the Ministry of (he lnierior. 


Our picture shows Mr Papandread (lett) with Mr Siefanopontos. 
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THE NEW AMERICAN LEFT 
Jack Newfield 


Another viewpoint 


Peace News August 20 1965 


Richard Klman’s series of articles on the new American Left, published 
recently in) Peace News, received strong criticism from = readers in 


America. The folowing account of 


SDS activities in Newark (reported 


on by Kiman in Peace News, July 23) gives a more favourable impres- 


sion of the student radicalism 


than 


Richard Elman has done. ‘The 


question as lo whose view is the right one, however, renains open to 


discussion. 


"A soviety is renewed when its hinn- 
blest element acquires a value,” said 
[pnazio Sitone. This could be the creed 
of the new young American radical. 


At the core of renascent student radical 
isin igs a grouping of ideas — all inter- 
related, One 1s participatory democracy 
~- the notion that everyone must have 
a voice in all the decisions that alfect 
his life. Another is cotnmunily organi- 
sation of the very poor so that they 
may have a chance to participate. A third 
is the humanistic concept that you or- 
ganise to change individual values 
rather than the institutions of society. 
Together they are summarised in’ the 
button the student organisers wear in 
Newark: “Let the People Decide.” 

Newark's Negro slum of Clinton Hills 
has become the laboratory where these 
root ideas of the new Left are tested 
day after day. After a year the results 
ire inconclusive, but they point up the 
enormous difficulty in organising a basic- 
ally apathetic, cynical and fragmented 
juimpen proletariat that even Marx 
scorned us hopeless. “ They’re like beat- 
niks," said one student. “They're im- 
potent. so they withdraw into passivity.” 
Newark is one of 1] Northern cities 
where Students for a Democratic Society 


(SDS) has organised projects. Newark, 
along with Cleveland, is the most ad- 
vanced, and being near New York, the 
easiest to observe. 

Its form is the Newark Community Union 
Project (NCUP, pronounced en-cup). It 
has headquarters in a toft, and in June 
its staff of 20 expanded to 60 by the 
influx of summer volunteers. Some of 
the volunteers live SNCC-style, with loeal 
families. About a dozen boys Hve in 
one rented house, and about the same 
number of girls share an apartment, 
both a few bloeks from headquarters 
Each staff member has been assigned 
4a block and tries to organise it, knock- 
ing on doors, explaining “encup,” and 
attempting to “become involved in the 
people's lives.” 

Part of the new organisational theory 
of the ‘“SDS kids,” as the local people 
call] them, is not to advance a pre-deter- 
mined progranune, but to have a plan 
of action emerge, hopefully in give-and- 
take debate, “from the people.” So the 
organisers just talk to the unemployed, 
the dropouts, the welfare recipients, and 
try to find out what they want to do. 
The experience so far has been different 
on each block. On one street the issue 
is recreation facilities, and although 


Albert Hunt 


Theatre as a circus ring 


At the Victoria Theatre in Stoke, Peter 
Cheeseman and his company have fol- 
lowed up last year’s documentary ex- 
periment, The Jolly Potters, with a 
musical entertainment about the Civil 
War, The Staffordshire Rebels. With 
readings from contemporary documents, 
short ilustrative sketches, and songs 
from the period sung by a local folk 
froup, the array trace the develop 
ment of the Civil War from the first 
quarrels between Charles [and the 
Parliamentarians right through to the 
Htestoration. 


The show has many of the qualities and 
defects of Jast year's production. The 
fact that, in these documentaries, Peter 
Cheeseman has broken away from offer- 
ing the classics or West End successes, 
and has, instead, tried to present some- 
thing that is relevant to a potteries 
audience is in itself valuable. Moreover, 
he does seem to have reached a new 
audience with these shows - The Jolly 
Potters in particular was very popular 
locally. 


AN the same, from a theatrical point of 
view, the success of the new show seems 
to me to be limited. The first half con- 
tains some interestingly thought out 
demonstrations of the actual battles - 
half a dozen or go actors with flags 
showing how the armies were ranged 
against each other - but the show only 
came to life in the confrontation between 
Cromwell and the Levellers (where the 
conerete jssues were expressed in the 
words they used at eath other), and in 
the trial and execution of Charles I, 
which is, in itself, ‘ dramatie.” 


The success of these scenes, depending 
ely on verbal confliets, underiined 
the ahsence of any coherently thought- 
out dramatic centre ro the production. 
You need more than documents to make 
documentary theatre. It's siunificant that 
the two most successful documentary 
shows I've sean - Oh What A Lovely 
War and Out of the Ashes - used the 
theatre as a sturting point: the pierrot 


show in the first, the world of pop 


entertainment in the second. To Joan 
Littlewood, a battle was a dance; while 
the young people at Coventry demon- 
strated the war in terms of a wrestling 
mateh. By comparison, the material at 
Stoke seemed flat. What actions there 
were simply existed, for the most part, 
as illustrations of what we were really 
being told in words - like pictures in a 
book. 

The main trouble is, of course, shortage 
of time. Overworked actors have had to 
do the research, put the show together 
and rehearse it while already keeping 
other work going. In sueh circumstances, 
getting a show like this on seems to 
me gn achievement. 

At the same time, J can't help feeling, 
from hearing both Peter Cheeseman 
and his actors lecture about their work, 
that they tend to divide off this kind of 
production from their more regular ac- 
tivities. T pet no sense that the work is 
essentially linked to the development 
of a style of acting suitable for the 
theatre In the round, to which the group 
is committed. 

You can’t, it seems ta me, expect actors 
who think normally in terms of the 
“inner truth” of characters suddenly 
ta discover an extrovert, demonstrative 
method of performance. And it is this 
demonstrative method that a theatre in 
the round demands. Such a theatre ean 
never remotely turn itself jnto a stuffy 
flrawing room where personal relation- 
ships are subtly explored - the audience 
is always too aware of its own presence. 
But the theatre in the round fias close 
connections with a circus or a boxing ring. 
These connections ought, I think, to be 
explored, 

That being said, one can onty add that 
for all its Jimitations the Victoria 
Theatre at Stoke is still one of the most 
interesting in the provinces. Ta make 
it a real theatrical force, two things 
are needed: same tough thinking, and 
a lot more money. 


Albert Munt is the Peace News theatre 
eritie. 


hardly a revolutionary demand, the stu- 
dent working that block is busy trying 
to Organise a puppet theatre and 
athletic teams. On other streets it is 
police brutality and unemployment that 
energises the poor inte motion. 
Phil Hutchings, a full-time NCUP worker 
from Howard University, explained 
“We are trying to make people think 
and change their values and their 
consciousness. If we talk about econ- 
omic questions, it is generally just 
to get a the door. What we're really 
organising around is alienation and 
powerlessness. When we find a womun 
home every day watching a soap opera 
on television we don't try to get her 
attention away from TV to the rats 
and roaches, but we make her try ta 
think why she is watching that pro 
gramme every day.” 
The NCUP began over a year ago and 
has gone through several stages of ex- 
pansion and stagnation, but it now has 
grown to include a dozen local Negroes 
on its staff. If has engaged in rent 
strikes, urban renewal battles with the 
city, demonstrations against police bru- 
tality, and challenged the city's admin- 
istration of the anti-poverty programme. 
It recently elected one of its members, 
Mrs Bessie Smith, to the chairmanship 
of the local area board of the city-wide 
programme. 
The NCUP staff blend almost completely 
into the community, despite the fact that 
most of them are white. They eat less 
than two meals a day, dress simply, 
sleep little, hangout in local bars and 
luncheonettes, and are generally greeted 
by name by swarms of children when 
they walk down their blocks. Some have 
formed deep friendships with the adults 
in the community. 


But, repeating the same message, door 
to door, hour after hour, with minimal 
results, can be depressing and exhaus- 
ting for someone with intellectual con- 
cerns. So, on weekends, many of the 
organisers, especially the summer volun- 
teers, escape into New York City for a 
couple of days of sleep, party-going, or 
intellectual contact. The staif veterans 
deprecate this process, but keep quiet. 


The project has virtually no money, and 
every month it is a struggle to pay the 
rent and telephone bills. Considerable 
time iS spent trying to raise money from 
unions and from wealthy old leftists. 
But, mostly, the money comes in small 
sums from personal friends in the city. 
A few project workers are now = con- 
sidering taking full-time, low-paying 
local jobs in order to sustain themselves 
and the project, as well as to make 
organising contacts. 

Most of the 40 summer voltinteers are 
typical of the new student radicals. They 
are middle class, idealistic, anti-ideolo- 
pieal. They seem impatient at the lack 
of concrete progress, but are sustained 
by the intense one-to-one relationships 
they have established in the ghetto. 
Contrary to Irving Howe's caricature of 
the new Left in Dissent, Maoism, white 
Malcolmism, and even bohemianism have 
little attraction for them. 

Many seem to have a religious er mysti- 
eal feeling ahout the poor, helieving 
they possess an inherent puetry or good- 
ness, rather than Marx's notion that they 
have a revojutionary potential. The 
students seem more like lay ministers 
or therapists than agitators for a social 
revolution, Certainly with their near 
obsession about not manipulating the 
poor, their venture seems the exact 
opposite of the old Stalinist tactic of 
* infiltrating the poor.” 

The Newark project contains one of 
the most respected thinkers of the new 
Left in Tom Hayden, former president 
of Students for a Democratic Society. 
But, in the style of the new radicals, 
ITayden bends over backwards not to 
dominate the decisions of NCUP, Re- 
cently, he has begun organising Newark's 
Central Ward virtually alone. 

jt is Hayden's theo of society that 
helped to shape the Newark project and 
the others. Hayden believes America to 
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be “ quasi-faseist.’ He also believes in lion had 
the liberal organisations are “he hal war, jis 
shells without constituencies,” and a the cou 
they are part of the “ liberal corporns oveupati 
establishment.” Therefore, he and > 4 born Vj 
argue that social change is best achier ations \ 
by organising independent, indigen closed, 
protest movements like NCUP, like a 4S an al 
Mississippi Freedom Democratic Pare ian 
like SNCC's projects in) Alabama, 1 fa is th 
the Northern Student Movement’s PI nae ue 
ject in Harlem, . aN 
Someday, SDS believes, these fragl Viously sl 
movements will coalesce into a nation®’ are not pe 
radical movement. Until then, the stray idea what 
epy is to avoid ‘ co-optation © (absort TeSister’s 
tion) by the liberal establishment, | entiation 
ganise the poor so that they may develdl fepend oy 
their own leadership, and continue "| wey leeh 
experiment with participatory eM” oF invert, 
cracy - letting the people decide. | tvolution 
It is dificult to say how many peo") Manking 
NCUP has actually organised. A al lass (see 
thousand receive its newsletter, seve™) Which Re 


hundred come out for its occasion! 
demonstrations, perhaps 150 commun 
people can be considered committed an 
participate in block meetings and det 
sion-makineg. 
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A watershed for NCUP will come tater ildwell's 
this month when the “ Newark el itections 
People's Conference” is held. tt ¥ ude to} 


bring the ghetto poor and their SPB Of 1956. 
organisers from 11 cities together wl ae ho an 
SNCC field workers and the rural M&} ?acifism 
sissippi poor in a series of worksholy brobles 


organised by Louie Patterson, a { ‘hile Pe 


| : 
housewife, and SNCC_ veterans Dont | 1 With 
Moses and Courtland Cox have alrea ¥| nt and 
been to Newark to work on planning: p, to b 
Cace Ni 


; ; niael 
It may ultimately prave impossible Neonete 
organise an urban ghetto like Crintor Nvbested 


0 pacifi: 
Hills. SNCC organisers are also firnchite thot 
it tough working in Southern cities ate | fisty but 
their successes in rural counties. 1 1 %k’ that 
possible that urban slum dwellers ae Riven pay 
tou corrupted, too brutalised, tao ©. least fone 
trustful, to be organised into a moveme | even if th 
with philosophical roots in Tolst@) Laurens | 
Kropotkin, and Camus, rather than Tolstoi? 
Lenin, the ClO, or Saul Alinsky. | North re 
Summer volunteer Sally Susskind ®) | 
mits: “if we closed the project do¥s N 
tomorrow, no one here would miss hy On-a 
But then she adds that she has decid Malcolm 
not to return ta City College in Peace wy 
fall, She will stay full time with “of agin! 
movement.” al | this cou, 
Jack Newfield is an assistant editor jation 
“The Village Voice," New York, ft? OMalign 
whieh this report is reproduced, hevant i 
aate is 
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A dullness seemed to settle over " 


enormous crowd. When the moment og 


We 
the homb-blast came, everyone da tig ust 
up, a siren wailed, a young man ar ty k to 
young woman struck a bell. ing ation?) 
We stood with lowered heads, ie! Nip el 
to remember a crime beyond OF@' pe | ene 


human comprehension, or hoping regis 
call the face and voice of a dead pe™y¢ 
and to speak silently, to pray, BU! ite, 
found that even prayer was imp08?" ogg 


(eee 
— = oad S 
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and thought unthinkable, There qd ow 
nothing we could do or say. We ys Noveme, 
only stand with lowered heads, eye? ylations 
in shame, and wonder why eur © | is Wi 
were capable of tears, Pos 
yar | Manoel 
James Kirkup has been Hving j8 poor i wed 
for several years. Author of the “nti! oiayoe 
“No More Wiroshimas", he for pt tigyetan 
won an international PEN aware, “poset \g ane’ 
roem-sequence “Japan Marine. Fork Ntugh 4 
Newt ran a special feature ou W* +7 


in the April 16 issue. 
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The peacemongering Left 


Consciously or unconscictsty Maleolin 
Caldwolt resorts to doublethink an di 
feply to William) Wilder (Peace Ne 
Ueust 6) 


“Of course | oppose and condemn 
Violence obs whuinsoever employed, 
50 does Peace News, Bat 1 hope J 
would have had the courage to join 
the Resistance against Nazi oceupa- 
fon hud Yo been in France during the 
War, just as T hope T would have had 
te courage to resist. the American 
Sccupation of Vietnam had | been 
20rn Vietnamese. There are stil) situe 
tions where, all other avenues being 
Closed, there is no ophon but force 
ts an alternative to capitulation.” 


ae Is the sort. of half-baked areument 
ee One hears so often) from peace: 
one ae supporters of the conven: 
vie i Left,’ the use of which ob 
Usly shows that the users not any 
are y 
idea What the pacifist: and nomviolent 
Is. Moreover, the diffec- 
makes right or wrone 
end on geography shows that Cald- 
Ms , (oes not even rise to the sort 
Paah NWerted jingoism with which many 
nar ionary internationalists invest 
Class (see the passages from Malatesta 
: Ronald Sampson quoted, Peace 
ws July 16), 
axe Caldwell chooses to couple Peace 
mind with his own views, a casual reader 
" ‘ suppose that pacifist opposition 
Cal lalence is as circumscribed as is 
dwell’s, Apart from the more obvious 


we 


0 . 7 s f 
ail tieections, this calls in question his at. 
is held, It Wo} pplide to the Hungarian freedom fighters 
roand their a bec 56. It is suggested that pacifism 
ties together WH") 48 no answer - other than surrender of 
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rcifism or acquiescence to tyranny - 
le broblems common to the people of at 
wit half the world. 
as Me Peace News’ concern with Dolci, 
mow ith the American integration mave- 
€nt and other such issues, proves this 
wt to be the case, it is a pity that 
mace News should allow this to be 
wegested without editorial comment. 
th Pacifist would ask that Peace News 
ayula only open its columns to pam 
ash but it is surely not too much to 
fy that writers who are frequently 
lagen space should be people who at 
be know what the pacifist case is - 
Aa Wf they reject it. 
cytrens Otter, 
», Ulstai,” New Yatt Road, 

th Leigh, Witney, Oxon. 


Non-alignment 
pacalm Caldwell’s article in last week's 


af “© News presents us with the task 
thi “king what our attitude should be in 
retaticu try over the Vietnam war in 
Non. a to what has become known as 
Dorie lenment, This ia especially im- 
all! if Caldwell’s view is correct and 
Year is not likely to be a general nu- 
Piest war over Vietnam. 

ty tly, in this case, we have simply 
li, l@cide our views about a national 
Nyy Pation struggle in a country of the 
Qnsiq’ orld which has already achieved 
ayq erable success through military 
ten, Political activity resulting in the 
hear “4 agreements which, however, has 
Yetjn LOW taken away from them by the 
hOR of the US government supported 
Py etitain and other white colonial 
hy cts The argument in these terms, 
tine? over-simplified, seems to be the 
plte of the Chinese. 

furth (woll is wrong there are then two 
wv. JC courses apen to us. Secondly, 
Must be prepared to make conces- 
ty jf to the American position in order 
Tajo 2 down the temperature of inter- 
Npyr"al relations at the expense af the 
Hom. ta the hard-won Geneva agroe- 
fyS on re-unification. Thirdly, we can 
My t ichieve a balance between sup- 
At th ph the NLE's political policy whilst 
ate. Suna time guarding against the 
My ata Of this leading to escalation. 
Mover” view is that the British peace 
‘aati Nent ought toe be discussing the 


| eyes between the first and the last 
ry 


* Without being too dogmatic about 


i ha 8ition. The Helsinki conference 


i tlre 4 significant stage in the process 
Mt tin’ this and af breaking down the 
; Veme that so often affliets the radical 
it im SEE in this country when it comes 
ituttgg #Sessment of extra European at: 


Whichever view one takes of the Vict 
miu war, the central fact about itis that 
a lational Inberation movement i fished 
eon oa radical programme agaist ai 
imipernalist power intervening in the doe 
mestic atiars of the country concerned 
Given this faet, the first aa fast ata 
tudes have some moral basis - the second 
does not and is shared to a greater uF 
lesser extent by many strariuze bed fel 
lows. Among them are the Soviet Union, 
many members of the dohmson adams 
tration, by the Wilson povernment and by 
those who substitute the cry of “a 
plague on both your houses" for a pen 
uinely noncdigned approach to the ques- 
tior. 


Surely, in this sitnation, nomalignment 
ineduns baking deeistons on the basis of 
facets (eather than wish-fultilment) within 
the veneral area of sytapathiy that one las 
for popular movements inp the ‘Phird 
World and, above all, not being afraid 
ii the resalt means that one comes down 
on one side or another provided that the 
process of reaching the position bas been 
free from preconceptions that come fram 
outside the area defined by the tacts’? 
In this cause, what seems te worry many 
people is that support for the NIL is 
shared by the Chinese; but we, in the 
peace movement, ought to be among the 
first of those who refuse to accept the 
now conventional wisdom of seeing 
Chinese under all those heds previously 
occupied by Russians, 

We would do well to remember that the 
hberation war in Vietnam started in the 
1920s and not at the point when Peace 
News began to worry about Viet Cony" 
military methods, Therefure any supges- 
tion that CND should not support the 
case made out by the NLF and should 
not have voted as it did at Helsinki is 
tantamount to suggesting that we de- 
mand the rejection of the Geneva apree- 
ment (itself won finally at the eonfer- 
ence table) and all that went before it 
in terms of guerrilla war against French, 
Japanese and, yet again, French colon- 
lalists. This would) inean the abhandon- 
ment of the treaties and the country 
would be partitioned along lines already 
being hinted at by the US and British 
fovernments. 


If this is what the peace movement 
wants it should say so clearly but 
think that if it did so it would be morally 
wrong, and politically imperceptive in 
view of the probable progress of the 
war, 

If the issues were starkly posed in terms 
of either nuclear escalation or the suc- 
cess of the Hberation movement there 
might be some cause for our hesitation 
over the NLF position: but history since 
the late 1950s has not been sa hlack-and- 
white, as Suez, Hungary and Cuba have 
shown, I think that we are belng hypo- 
critical unless we recognise that the 
area of struggle open to the NLF has 
been circumscribed, not by their choice 
of miiltary tactics, but by the operations 
of Western colonialism, 


Unless, therefore, we in Britain can help 
to provide another arena in the shape 
of a conference table we are using moral 
platitudes to hide our awn impotence 
when we arrogantly prescribe the 
methods that NLF shoyk! use when we 
can't even shift the Labour government! 
Peace News elaims that it “holds that 
there {is a non-violent alternative to 
armed struggle.” Is “ alternative” really 
the word to use? Is there a method which 
will consolidate the national Hberation 
movement in Vietnam and bring about 
a ceasefire and the negotiations that the 
NU ask for and the Americans refuse, 
and which doesn’t involve military strug: 
gle? 

Wf Peace News cant answer this theu nan- 
vidlence might begin to make some sense 
for the revolutionary movements of the 
Third World; and if this same non 
violence ts to be anything mere than a 
useful tactic for dealing with English 
palicemen this is the kind of alterna. 
tive it must offer. 
Demurids ty the NLE to use another kind 
Of tactic are arrogant and jinmoral un- 
less we provide other genuine alterna- 
tives; unless the majority of CND sup- 
sorters stap pulling their loyalties to 
Sunnie hefare their consciences and une 
lass we atop trying fo see the Vietnam 
war in terms of IM14d8 then we are 
anty striking postures which the Ni 
are fright te reject. 

One resuly of the current mania for 
self-contemplation of navele in whieh 
the peace movement Is engaged is that 


(rom 
Peter Cadopans salary to carrying bai 


the NEE Cer ans other “ tssue 


ners ah Basher) is used as a stick with 
whieh to beal another section of the 
moveruent, ‘his means that issues he- 
come " preudaeevents’, that the chatec: 
that purport to be in trent of the NUE 
are really choices about whether one 
contames fo support tus or that wig 
of the maverent 

Howe persist un thas myopia we shall 
continue to invent stage apmies of Che 
non-vwoelent and ueutrabliet too cadve our 
consereaces im relirtian ta our awe iach. 
vity on aur own doorstep. 

The only levical eubsequences, of this 
will be the retreat to either of two 
portions, One as to call for ao returns 
to oa Uribat strueture i the whole 
of GdndueChina as bo henard at oa recent 
meetings the other rs to sede weltp the 
young iman at the Loudon leaetr in who 
called gorous to shed our last drops of 
blood with our Viet Cong allies. Neither 
of these dream-worlds bears much rele- 
vance to the job of hard work whieh bas 
to be done in exposing the ret Ghat Hes 
at the heart of Labour's positiun and mm 
finding ways ia which the (nfernational 
Peace movement can force the US to 
accept the Geneva agreements, 

Ceci} Ballantine, 

27 Brakes Way, Southburough, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


H ; ~ . ars) 
Helsinki Peace Congress 
As a member of the British delegation 
to the World Congress for Peace, Nation- 
al independence and Disarmament, | 
would Hike to comment on De Caldwell’s 
report of the Congress in Peace News, 
July 30, 

Concerning the return of the delegation 
to London - many of us travelled to 
Helsinki via Moscow and Leningrad and 
were not very surprised at having to 
return by the same route. Everywhere in 
Finland we travelled by coach, and by 
cuach we went to beard the Congress 
train, which was extremely comfortable 
and scrupulously clean; De Caldwell 
saya we were “herded into a train and 
propelled towards Russia.” 

We did not have to attend either of the 
recoptions held for all 96 delegations in 
Leningrad and Moscaw;, true we were 
tired and hungry - the only oceasion on 
which there was 4a Jong gap between 
meals during the whole trip « but the 
feeling among several of the American 
and British delegates wag that we were 
pleased to attend, if only to show our 
appreciation of our hosts’ hospitality, 
“Maximum value was squeezed from aur 
presence" - really, what is so objection: 
able and sinister about attending a peace 
meeting in the Soviet Union, having 
apent a week discovering that an the 
one vital issue of Vietnam we had 
reached some common agreement? 

Dr Caldwell seems to think that “to be 
counted with the faithful,” ie. ta be dls. 
covered in the act of reaching some 
agreement over one point with ather 
countries, whose point of view has aften 
been difficult for us to share, and with 
whem we may still have other seriaus 
differences to be resolved in the future, 
ig a fate worse than death, 

The use of emotive words syeh as be 
used seems to me not only unnecessary, 
but not helpful in this job of trying 
to live together, and it is alaad as danger 
ous, a8 George F, Keenan has said, to 
he over-cynical in estimating other 
people's motives as to he tee naive 
June Chenoweth, 

13 Mulley Hoad, Mannameud, Plyamuth, 


Roberts an Vietnam 

Adam Roberts (Peace News Augiuat 6) 
saya [I have a “«utious definition of the 
Vietnam problem" bur falls to specify 
very vlearly where my definition falla 
short. Flaw he defines the problem, £ 
am nat sure, espeeclally since he dis- 
claims any bolief in the possibility ar 
desieability of ‘a model Wheral state," 
despite his  characteristically nutve, 
liberal refevences ta an undifferentiated 
“totalitarianism,” manifested both by 
Diem and the Viet Cong. 
{ therefore feel that my central pelat 
sfunds shout the used for the peace 
movement to show sone empathy i tis 
altitudes ta the Third World, if its vaire 
igs to be a relevant one. That potnt ds. 
precisely, (hat vague concepts af dicta. 
torship and democracy, political violence 
and canstitutignalam, even war and 
peace Ulomseleds, cannot be applied 
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witholit discrimination fa a world 4 

entrenched steuecharad ceanaimic Gpvinions 

fu for example, the reatities of Royerl 

and oppressive dandlerdisin eaforeed be 
aren oWhieh dotiutace the lives of 
Vieloaiiese peasanis. 

Mr Roberts will, P suppose, tel me thet 
the base issue here, and eerywher 
else ay violenee amd nonviolence. Well 
(hat as just the ald argument about 
“echaneiny tuuman patiee first he 
vindence of the moder wotrkt has ite 
Motintiqdal defovaiinants:  ataaus the 
Weost important of these ds that systeny 
of bumian inequahity snd appresston 
which movements dike foe Viet Con 

have to fieht ta create on decent bith 
for themselves. That is why tt is natve 
to tush fo applaud any grap, anywhere, 
which prochiitms nonviolenve 

An dnderstanding: of (he nature of the 
Viet Cong ois a key fa any adequate i 
tepretation of the Vietnam situation. 
Acearding to dahn Gittings and Agat 
Sineh, the movements ariging lay fe the 
fanning by Diem af all apposition, the 
reprisals ayainst) Viel Mink villages 
(these well-documented oppressive mag- 
ures add up to a “pratlem of dictator 
ship in Vietnam” rather greater than 
anything in the North, whose regune 
originated in popular revolution, rather 
than in imposed counterrevulution, and 
could anyway hardly be less popular 
and democratic than its Southern 
neighbour the refusal to hold elections 
far ceunificatinn; and, above all, undo- 
tag of Jand reform in the Mekong Delta 
(see Vietam iriefing). 

1 think that ° parasitie ruling ejites, 
tlesperale mass poverty, econnmle back. 
wardness enforced by colonial interven- 
tion” just about covers it, To tho Viet- 
namese peasantry, Che Coraanmistded 
Viet Minh were clearly identified with 
de facto land reform, and “all they 
knew was that Diem had brought the 
landlords back.” (Dennis Warner, The 
Last Canfucian, quoted by Gittings and 
Singh) 


Mr Roberts yuotes the Buddhists as 
insisting upon “the need for sorta) re 
farm and social justice" . like mast 
politicians to the Left of Mnoch Powell 
and Barry Goldwater!’ What makes me 
suspect the Huddhists of a wellimear: 
ing utoplanism in this matter ds thelr 
endorsing of the official Western view 
of the one movement which, to the 
peasants, stands for Jand reform, by 
talking of “war or guerriliq war... 
conducted ... by the Nerthern govern 
ment” 

Mr Roberts also complains that © non- 
violence" und “negotiated solutions” 
are terms which he did not use. 1 
apologise: | shonld have made it clear 
that I waa rising these terms to charac 
teriso a certain naive conditioned te 
flex to every war sitnation, of which | 
felt, and still feo! Mr Roberts waa gallty, 
Robert Q. Cray, 

14 Whinhitt Road, Ferry hth}, Abemteon, 


Vietnam rally 


{ was gratified to read Kurt Emmen 
tuler’a letter (Peace News Auguat 8) ex- 
pressing the same feeling af eA ae 
ment which Y had about the July W 
Vietnam rally 

Penner Brockway and Manuela Sykes 
made senalble speeches, bul they were 
swamped by the general guzh of pre. 
NLE sentiment from the yaa ea hig 
was all the juare regrettable aa the 
rally had been billed as representing 
a complete crosegection of opinjan fy 
this country against the Vietnam war. 
t have niy own ideas about whe js the 
greater villain in Vietnam, bat H : 
ta na doubt about the villamy mot bets 
all on ene side Neither am ft interests 
In seeing une aide or the other win the 
wary T want the war to atop lot befor 
amybody “wins") 1 want ta see the 
soonest pussihle ceasefire and that wag 
why I went to the rally, 

What shovked nie mast was when. ax 
past af the ine for funds, } wax ext 
horted ta nuke a dmancdal * aacrifiea 


in keeping will the valiant and gloriow - 


sacrifices af the Vietnamese Nherattoa 
fighters. 5 
Whatever happenei te ninvinience? J 
wondered whether Lage at the neght 
meeling and whether — might ta ask 
somebody “ Where ie the Beltigh Coit 
cil for Peace in Vietnam?” 

Hugh Underhill, - 

4 Trangail Passage, Slaciheass, 

lavdes 8.8. 
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More than 100,000 people marched to 
Parliament House in New Delhi last 
Monday to protest against the Kutch 
agreement and Pakistan's infiltration in 
Kashmir. According to The Times’ 
correspondent in New Delhi, the de- 
monstration was organised by the Hindu 
right-wing party, the Jana Sangh. It 
was a massive demonstration with 
peuple walking seven abreast, with 300 
motorcycle outriders; the tail-end had 
not started when the head reached 
Parliament House. Hundreds of police 
were posted along the marchers’ route, 
some §steel-helmeted and many carrying 


lathis brass or iron-pointed 
staves. 

This was the biggest anti-government 
protest Mr Shastri has had to face since 
he became prime minister in June last 
year. The marchers, including thousands 
of women, shouted slogans against In- 
dia’s Rann of Kutch agreement with 
Pakistan and the government's handling 
of the Kashmir dispute. 

The marchers were also protesting 
against food shortages. The Daily Mail 
correspondent in New Delhi reported 
last Monday that thousands of starving 
villagers in Bihar state ure eating grass, 


long 


Economic and defence problems 


for Singapore 


Malaysia and Singapore, which separated 
two weeks ago, are involved in a full- 
seale economic war, the Guardian re- 
ported last Monday. Twenty-four hours 
alter becoming independent Singapore 
clamped down on 185 articles manufac- 
tured on the mainland. The restriction 
has affected many British and other 
foreiepn manufacturers who have begun 
large Scale production in Malaysia under 
a special tax concession. Malaysia hit 
back last Sunday by announcing that all 
fovernment departinents have been or- 
dered to buy “ Made in Malaya” goods, 
even if these are 10% more than foreign 
articles coming through Sinvapore. 
The Malaysian Minister of TPinance 
commented: 
“There is no reason why Malaysia 
should not prosper without Singapore. 
The Malaysian market*without Sings 
pore is Jarger than the Singapore 
tmoarket,” 
Nuclear weapons stockpiled by the RAF 
in Singapore may have to be removed, 
Chapman Pincher reported in the Daily 
Express last Tuesday, ‘They have become 
# hig defence problem *now~that, Singa- 
pore has withdrawn from Malaysia. 
The weapons are -bombs of various 
sizes, minus their atomic cores, which 
would be flown out from Britain In an 
emergency. 
They have been stored at an RAF alr- 
base in Singapore for two purposes: 
1. As a major British contribution to 
SEATO, the alllance which also includes 
the US, New Zealand, Australia and 
France; 
2. For the possible defence of India 
against Communist China, which now 
has nuclear weapons. 
The bombs, the report states, were a 
major topic at Mr Wilson's week-end 
“little Cabinet” meeting in Cornwall. 
He is anxious to help India to avoid 
building nuclear weapons of her own 
by offering her an Anglo-American nu- 


Guerrilla resistance 
to Boumedienne 


The Organisation for Popular Resistance 
(to the regime of Colone) Boumedienne 
in Algeria) has been extremely active 
both inside and outside Algeria during 
the past two or three weeks, Clare 
Hollingworth reported in the Guardian 
last Monday, endl 

The aim of the ORP is to unite all the 
forces who are opposed to Boumedienne, 
and the military leaders of the coup of 
July 19, In one political party on the 
Jines of the Nationa] Liberation Front 
(FLN). It claims that there are already 
groups of armed men inside Algeria 
ready to enter into guerrilla activities 
against Boumedienne and his supporters. 
The ORP accuses Boumedienne of carry- 
ing out antl-soclalist policies against the 
interests of the workers, and of having 
changed Ben Bella's foreign policy of 
non-alignment and of collaboration with 
the Afro-Asian countries, for one of 
subservience to the West. It is claimed 
that thousands of  anti-Roumedienne 
tracts have been circulated through the 
post in the past fortnight. Last weekend 
hey were addressed largely to the 
pac who the ORP say are Jukewarm 
n thelr support for Boumedienne. It 
ig hoped that they will do little to put 
down anti-Boumedienne demonstrations 
which the ORP plan to organise, 

The report concludes, though, that un- 
less there is some support for the ORP 
within the armed forces it has little 
immediate chance of overthrowing the 
régime. 


clear ‘‘urnbrella.” For this reason a 
force of British bombers has been kept 
out of the proposed Atlantic Nuclear 
Force for use in the Far Fast. 


The Singapore premier has agreed to 
allow Britain to continue using the Sin- 
gapore base provided this does not con- 
flict with Singapore's policy. If nuclear 
weapons are barred when the new de- 
fence agreement with Singapore is ne- 
potiated, they could be moved to Butter- 
worth, the Australian-British base near 
Penang in Malaysia, or, more likely, 
to Darwin in Northern Australia where 
plans for a V-bornber base are well ad- 
vanced. 

Mr Wilson may try to persuade the 
Singapore premier to allow the weapons 
to remain on condition that their atomic 
cores would be fitted outside Singapore 
in an emergency. 


roots and tea-leaves. They have waited 
for months for the government to make 
good its promises of rice and wheat 
supplies, but last week mobs of people 
looted stale grain stores and railway 
and road trucks laden with food. Police 
and militia have fired on them and the 
death toll is unknown. The food situa- 
tion in other states is equally bad and 
violence could easily be triggered off. 
In Maharashtra, opposition legislators 
went on hunger strike recently to pro- 
test against the government’s bungling 
of the acute food crisis. 

One chant of the marchers’ was: “A 
government which cannot provide food 
and safety for the country should re- 
sign.” Slogans on banners included: 
“India must have the atom bomb” and 
“Militarise the nation.’ There was a 
demonstration outside Mr Shastri’s home 
last Monday morning by Samyukta 
Socialist Party workers to prevent him 
from attending the House until their 
leader, Dr Lohia, now held in Bihar, 
was released. Police arrested 135 men. 
Inside Parliament House itself there 
was a walk-out because the Speaker dis- 
allowed a demand for discussion of Dr 
Lohia’s arrest, which technically fell 
within the Bihar state government’s 
jurisdiction. Meanwhile one of eight 
motions expressing no confidence in 
Mr Shastri’s government was moved, 
obtained the requisite support of 50 
members, and was admitted for discus- 
sion next Monday. 

Mr Chavan, the Defence Minister, made 
a statement on the Kashmir situation. 
IIe described the trouble in Kashmir 
as an organised incursion of armed men 
disyuised as civilians, and he said that 
preparations were made in Pakistan 
many months ago. The so-called ‘“ Free 


West Indian vigilante patrols 


West Indians in London have decided 
to form vigilante patrols to defend them- 
selves against the threat of an organ- 
ised “Ku Klux Klan” campaign of at- 
tacks next month. 

It was reported in the Observer last 
Sunday that the 6,000-member standing 
conference of West Indian organisations 
plans a series of local meetings “to 
mobilisa the immigrant community for 
self-protection.” 

These moves reflect widespread alarm at 
attacks on coloured people and their 
homes and an apparent lack of confi- 
dence in the police to deal with them. 
They follow a series of threats, all 
headed “KKK,” received by Gurmukh 
Singh, a university research assistant, 
The first letter he received said that 
he would be burned alive if he did not 
Jeave Britain by August 31 (Peace News, 
July 9). The second threatened a cam- 
paign of  cross-burning ceremonies 
against West Indians next month. A 
third letter, received last week, said 
that the death sentence would now be 
carried out. 

Two hundred copies of the ietters are 
being sent to the heads of West Indian 
and community leaders 
throughout Britain. The conference Is 
also writing to the Prime Minister ask- 
ing tim to take action, and to the 


Home Secretary alleging that the police 
have remained indifferent to the threats. 
Mr Jeff Crawford, secretary of the West 
Indian organisation’s conference, said 
that there was no question of retaliation 
- any measures taken will be purely de- 
fensive. A committee is to be formed of 
one or two leaders from each West 
Indian area in London so that any mem- 
bers arrested after clashes can be bailed 
and their relatives informed, A fund to 
provide legal costs has been started. 
Action in London was to be discussed at 
a joint meeting with Birmingham com- 
munity leaders last Sunday, There have 
been three cross-burning incidents in 
the Midlands. 


Mr Wamza Alavi of CARD said that he 
thought the “protection” groups were 
an extremely bad idea. They would 
only lose any sympathy or help by 
organising in this way. 

In Brixton, Mr Joe Hunt, a West Indian 
economist now reading for the bar, is 
studying court cases involving immi- 
grants over the last year. He decided 
to start his survey after witnessing an 
incident outside Lambeth town hall on 
Boxing Day, when two dog-handlers 
were among police sent to disperse West 
Indians unable to get into a dance. The 
police inquiry said that dogs should 
not have been used. 


Pakistanis picket US firm 


Pakistani and West Indian insurance 
workers from all parts of the country 
picketed their American’ employer's 
offices in London on August 12 to demand 
recognition for their union, the National 
Union of Insurance Workers, the Daily 
Worker reported last Friday. This fol- 
lowed four months of fruitless nego- 
tiations. 

About fifty members of the NUIW, who 
work for the American Life Insurance 
Company specialising in insurance among 
Pakistani and West Indian communities 
here, were protesting at the firm's atti- 
tude. A deputation from the pickets 
visited the American Embassy and two 
of them, with Mr T, P. Quinlan, general 
secretary of the union, had an interview 
with the Jabour attaché. Mr Quinlan 
said afterwards that the attaché told 
them that it would be to the advantage 
of the coinpany if the union received 
recognition, and Embassy officials would 
be willing to do anything to obtain it. 

The insurance workers have also sought 
the ald of the TUC which has asked 
the Ministry of Labour to Intervene and 
will be considering at its conference next 


month a demand for all foreign firms 
operating in Britain to concede collec. 
tive bargaining rights to their employ- 
ees, 


The secretary of the American Life In- 
surance Company section of the NUIW 
claimed that one member had been 
victimised by the firm during the dis- 
pute, He received a letter from the 
company terminating his agent’s con- 
tract. The secretary said that a total 
of about 70 such contracts had been 
terminated by the firm last year. 


When the firm terminates the agents’ 
contracts they lose their commission for 
the renewal of the policies they have 
issued, which would normally last up 
to nine years, 

The agents organised themselves last 
March and wrote to the firm to inform 
them. They did not receive a reply for 
over a month and when it came the 
manager in Britain informed them he 
could do nothing and told them to write 
to the president of the firm in America. 


The firm has been operating in Britain 


for about four years, 
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Kashmir" radio was broadcasting or 
the town of Khari, six miles from Mu 


| 
India: 100,000 demonstrate against Shasti I 


controled part of Kashmir. It was ‘ 
possible, Mr Chavan said, t0_ preven 
infiltration of people in smaii group 
over 470 miles of cease-fire line. He ait? 
said that United Nations assurances for 
Indian troops to vacate Pakistan pos 
in Kargii had been nullified py the a 
cent infiltration and sabotage in 

area. The posts were re-taken on August 
16 by Indian troops, as United Nations | 
observers were powerless to protect the 
Srinagar-Leh road. : 
The Pakistanis insist that what Is haP 
pening in Kashmir is that the long: | 
predicted national liberation struggle % 
the Kashmiris has at last been launched. 
The national liberation character of the 
conflict was emphasised by the proche 
mation last week of a “ National G0v, 
ernment. of the People of Jammu ant 
Kashmir” by the revolutionary councl 
formed last’ May. The leaders of this 
council are Mr Farouk, a nephew of the 
former Grand Mufti of Kashinit, | 


O1F 
tors: 


he 
Mr Massoudi. They joined forces to fort 
the revolutionary council when Sheik 
Abdullah and his lieutenant, Mr Bea 
were arrested on their return to Indl 
after a journey to Mecca, Kondon at 
Algiers, where they met Chou En-lab 
The Observer correspondent commente 
last Sunday that by extolling the rae 
of the “national tiberation force " Ye 
Pakistanis implicitly endorse the arnt | 
struggle against India; there is not muet 


doubt that these forces have had the 
base of operation on Pakistan-held Kas 


mir territory. Se 


Race trouble in 
Wolverhampton 


Six men, who had played an actitt 
part in what the prosecution descriP 


€n yea 


as a virtwal..attack on coloured peoh) 

by a number of whites, were each AM" impriso 
£20 with the alternative of two mont! | In (hoe 
imprisonment at Wolverhampton Mab Sense b 
trale’s Court last Monday. They way alr ¢ 
convicted of threatening behaviour LF ki ew ¢ 
to provoke a breach of the peace. ay ill the 
Themen had heen remanded in custol T 
after serious disturbances last Saturemy ANG pri 
Between 100 and 150 white peor Nazarey 
marched on a coloured family’s home Particy) 
Bromme Road, Wolverhampton, y ricts 

Observer reported last Sunday. Th SO 
were carrying sticks and bottles an Ween 

shouting such slogans as: “Let's 6 aZare) 
at the blacks.” a) 'irmer: 
A police superintendant said there h4 ae 
been a feud between coloured perf le N 

and white people in neighbour? | Middle 
houses. It came to a head in the nls te! Wigs 

He said that 20 police officers went," | elle 

the scene and expressions were helt | “8 ed 

shouted such as: “We want to get form 
the black hb... 5,” of | “Sainst 
On Monday, however, the chairman |, Saimin 


the court said that the incident 9% | tign 


from a quarrel between neighhours 4 1d} Boe 
no matter how it developed, it should | ct sp 
not be confused with other things hé Tingay 
ening in other parts of the world Uposte 
‘he Campaign against Racial Disc?! ol rojo t ‘ 
nation made a statement last week ©. Suber 5 
the case of an Indian who has been |, A’ Stan 
fused a £3,000 house on a new est4 ** Dring 
near Wolverhampton, CARD said: ot ls that 
“The Race Relations Act is a licethe rom ie 


for this kind of colour bar, and 
White Paper amounted to official 
citement to racial prejudice, fre 
“This case exposes the full nyt 
cricy of the main political pathy 
when they say they are in favour 

integration, CARD js prepared 10 By 
full support to those on the spot ‘iis 

are leading the fight ayzainst ' | 
colour har, of 
“We will not give the directors oy 
the residents of the Lyndale "ear 
Katate any peace until the colour 74 
is removed, and the estate is inteé 


ed. 
The Daily Worker reported Jaat ride 
that the agents handling the salP og 
houses on the estate say they havé i a 
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instructed not to sell any house Dey. 
coloured people. me) wy lod 
William Whittingham Ltd, Wolverh4g | len | 
ton, which bullt the estate, confit ut SON ber 
last week that it had imposed the ores | Work 4 
bar “to protect our clients’ inte hag th 
now and in the future.” —w jily vee 
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